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Upper Left: Miss Agnes E. 
Wolfe, of Bowling Green 
Academy, Kentucky. (See 
her letter im this issue.) 


Upper Right: Miharu Kinder- 
garten, Japan. 


Lower: Honor (Varsity) 
Hockey Squad of Cedar 
Crest College, Allentewn, 
Pa. (one of the eleven 
Hockey Teams of the Col- 
lege.) 
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English Churches I Like 


Vio ihe 


About a year before I was born, my 
mother received a copy of a much-talked- 
of novel written just a few years earlier 
by an Englishman. The book I now find 
among my own, and in it a note in my 
father’s handwriting, recording the judg- 
ment of a critic that this book is “one of 
the most powerful stories of our time.” 
The novel was “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” 
by Thomas Hardy. Many years later I 
read it and agreed with the judgment of 
the critic. 


In 1895 “Tess” was translated into Ger- 
man, French, Russian, Dutch, Italian, and 
other languages, and requests came to 
Hardy from almost every actress of note 
in Europe (including Ellen Terry, Sarah 
Bernhardt, and Eleanora Duse), asking an 
opportunity to appear as Tess in a drama- 
tized version of the novel. An operatic 
adaptation was produced in 1909 with great 
success, but not until 1924 was the novel 
dramatized and_ suecessfully produced, 
first at Dorchester and Weymouth, in 
Hardy’s own Wessex, and afterwards in 
London, where it ran over one hundred 
nights. In December, 1925, the actors 
from the Garrick Theatre, London, went 
down to Dorchester and acted “Tess” in 
the drawing-room of Hardy’s house, In 
the summer of 1929 the play was again run- 
ning in London, at which time I saw it. 
Throughout my own life, therefore, this 
has remained “one of the most powerful 
stories of our time.” 


The very first chapter of this famous 
novel introduces us to the ‘Church of St. 
John Baptist at Bere Regis—the Church 
where lie the D’Urberville “ancestors — 
hundreds of ’em—in coats of mail and 
jewels, in great lead coffins weighing tons 


'ONE BOOK A WEEK 


COMMUNITY RELIGION 


No one who is interested in the Com- 
munity Church can afford to miss a little 
book just published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York, under the title: “Community 
Religion and the Denominational Heritage,” 
edited by J. R. Hargreaves. It does not 
deal with the establishment of community 
‘Churches nor with their management but 
primarily with the contribution each de- 
nomination can make to the community 
Church when the several communions in a 
given locality decide to unite, This plan 
does, however, naturally lead to the dis- 
cussion of certain problems and perplexi- 
ties facing some communions in any ef- 
fort toward union such as the community 
Ghureh naturally faces. It is easy for 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians and 
Methodists to get together in a commu- 
nity Church, for there is only the matter 
of polity and ecclesiastical organization to 
be considered and these can easily be ad- 
justed, as hundreds of community Churches 
in which these three groups have come to- 
gether testify and as the union on a 
large scale in Canada bears significant tes- 
timony. But when credal and theological 
distinctions exist as in the case of Bap- 
tists and Disciples of Christ and questions 
of orders and sacrament as in the case 
of Episcopalians the problem becomes 
much more difficult and delicate. For this 
reason the chapters on “Baptist Principles 
and Community Religion” by Robert A. 
Ashworth; “Principles of the Disciples of 
Christ and Community Religion” by Wini- 
fred Ernest Garrison; and “Principles of 
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and tons.” And in the last chapter of the 
sixth Phase, Tess and her family visit the 
old Church. 

“Their wagon had drawn up under the 
Churchyard wall,” we are told, “in a spot 
sereened from view”—the very spot from 
beyond which I took my photograph of 
the Church. “Hard by, the aisle of the 
Chureh called the D’Urberville Aisle look- 


the Protestant Episcopal Church” by How- 
ard Chandler Robbins are especially inter- 
esting. 

These three chapters are exceedingly 
well written, in ironie and sympathetic 
spirit and, while frankly facing the diffi- 
culties in the way, yet concern themselves 
chiefly with suggestions of means and 
methods whereby Baptists, Disciples and 
Episcopalians can share in the community 
enterprise. Dr. Ashworth advises his fel- 
low Baptists that they can testify to the 
distinctive principles which their consci- 
ence demands, inside the community 
Church aswell as in a separate organiza- 
tion: “If God has confided to you any 
treasure of truth, you can in such a 
Church freely offer it to your brother and 
share it with him. He will have the recip- 
rocal privilege of contributing his spir- 
itual insight to your enlightenment.” Dr, 
Garrison says, speaking of the Disciples, 
that their most representative leaders and 
the great body of the laity, have consid- 
ered #t both possible and desirable to main- 
tain close fraternal relations with other 
religious bodies, and one gets the impres- 
sion from Dr. Garrison’s article that there 
is really nothing to prevent any group of 
Disciples in any community heartily lining 
up with the new union Church, I am 
afraid Dr. Garrison is a little too sanguine 
here and speaks as one who feels that the 
great body of the communion for which 
he speaks shares the views of that liberal 
party in the denomination to which he and 
Doctors Ainslee and Morrison belong. 


Perhaps the most significant chapter in 
the book is that on the Episcopalians and 
the Community Chureh, by Dr. Robbins, 
for, as anyone who has had anything to 
do with community Churches, knows, the 
greatest problem lies right here. Using 


Church of St. John Baptist at Bere Regis 


ed on imperturbably.” Just above the 
bushes in the foreground of my picture 
is the peak of “a beautifully traceried win- 
dow, of many lights, its date being the 
fifteenth century. It was ealled the 
D’Urberville Window, and in the upper 
part could be discerned heraldic emblems” 
of the D’Urberville family. 

Standing there looking up at the Bere 
Regis Church-tower and at the Churchyard 
wall and the D’Urberville Aisle and at 
the heraldic window, one can picture every 
movement of Hardy’s unfortunate heroine, 
“She walked about the Churchyard... . 
The door of the Church was unfastened, 
and she entered it for the first time in her 
ae 

I did the same. With the help of the 
novel I located the spot deseribed by. 
Hardy. “She drew near to a dark stone 
on which was inscribed: ‘Ostium sepulchri 
antiquae familiae D’Urberville.’ Tess did 
not read Church-Latin like a cardinal, but 
she knew that this was the door of her 
ancestral sepulehre, and that the tall 
knights lay inside. . She bent down 
upon the entrance to the vaults and said, 
‘Why am I on the wrong side of this 
door?’ ” 


I found the stone-slab covered by a car 
pet which I easily rolled back to read the 
inscription, There the poignancy of the 
whole novel impressed itself with a throb- 
bing insistency that I had never known, 
while reading the story in America, I left 
the Bere Regis Church with a new appre- 
ciation of the power of the artist to por- 
tray human life and character, and of the 
vividness with which Thomas Hardy saw 
the actions of the creatures of his imagi- 
nation. 


the words in their technical sense the 
Episcopal Church is a “sacramental? 
Church, while the others are “evangelical.” 
Dr. Robbins recognizes this distinction and 
frankly admits that while Episcopalians 
may heartily share in the life of the com- 
munity Church, attend its services and lis- 
ten to the truth taught from its pulpits 
and even look to its minister to baptize, 
marry and officiate at burials, “they can- 
not look to him to administer the rite of 
confirmation, and when they are ready and 
desirous to be confirmed, their bishop 
should be notified. And at least once a 
year, but more often if convenient, 
Episcopalians will desire and are in duty 
bound to receive at the hands of their 
bishop or of an episcopally ordained priest 
the Sacrament of the Holy Communion, not 
as a mark of separation from their non- 
episcopal neighbors, but as a mark of their 
membership in and communion with the 
particular branch of the Universal Church 
of Christ to which they themselves belong.” 
If this all looks as though the Episco- 
palians will have only the status of “un- 
official observers” or at least of “associ- 
ate members” in the community Church, 
yet Dr. Robbins has gone about as far in 
recognition of the community Church as 
something in which Episcopalians can have 
a share, as any Episcopalian I have yet 
heard from and his article is full of appre- 
ciation of its potentialities for nurturing 
the religious life even of Episcopalians. 

While speaking of Dr. Robbins’ contri- 
bution let me say that his chapter is about 
the best summary of what the Anglican 
communion as a whole stands for that I 
have read in a long time. With sympa- 
thetic understanding of both the Pro- 
testant and Catholic groups of his own 


(Continued on page 31) 
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WHAT WILL YOU AND I DO ABOUT IT? 


Men of thought and action are agreed that the Church 
of Jesus Christ is facing a mew and distinct opportunity 
for promoting the world-wide Christian enterprise. They 
believe that the time has come when the Christians in Amer- 
ica should assume far larger responsibilities than in the 
past, and that they should stand ready to lead off in the 
sublime task of building the kingdom of Christ into the 
very heart and life of the world. The orders were issued 
almost 2000 years ago to the followers of Christ that they 
build Him a world highway. His idea was that these 
world contacts be made in order to unite all lands with 
His kingdom. 

It is the life-business of every Christian to help build 
these world highways. The hope of the salvation of the 
world lies in this sober truth. Until the world will become 
one in heart, and mind, and spirit, there can be no real last- 
ing peace on the earth. The Church with her gospel of 
good-will and brotherhood is the only hope for a saved 
and a peace-loving world. Prince Tokugawa of Japan at 
the Washington Disarmament Conference in 1921 said: 
“The work of the Conference is the work of religion and 
of the Church.” With all the influences of grace and 
truth playing upon our hearts and lives, will we fail to echo 
a hearty Amen to this conviction from the lips of a Japan- 
ese? To the honor of Japan be it said that its practices 
of peace have been in accord with the mind and spirit of 
Jesus. The impression is widespread that only a few 
select Christians—mussionaries—are to be the witnesses for 
Christ in all lands, and that the average Church member 
need not burden his heart with it. To make Christ known 
to all the people should be the commanding purpose in the 
life of every true believer. The great command of our 
Lord spells the duty not only of the leaders, but also of the 
entire membership. The influence of each Christian needs 
to go out in service to those for whom Christ died, and He 
died for all. The Church member who does not radiate 
the light of the Gospel in all his words and works, here 
and everywhere, is leading a stagnant and moribund life. 

There are not a few Christian leaders who tell us that 
if the Christian West does not establish an empire of Christ 
in the East, the non-Christian East will establish an anti- 
Christian empire in the West. Today the East and the 
West touch with one another, despite the saying of the 


poet Kipling.. The heart-searching question that confronts 
us 20w as we near Foreign Mission Day is: 


“Shall Jesus reign where’er the sun, 

Doth His successive journeys run; 

His kingdom stretch from shore to shore, 
Till moons shall wane and wax no more?” 


As Christians we say, Yes, Jesus shall be the King of all 
the earth. But that is no answer to the question. Saying, 
Yes, and doing nothing will only mock the Saviour Who 
came to give life to all, and to give it more abundantly. 
If we ourselves would see the salvation of our God, we 
must go forward to serve and to save in the name and 
power of our risen and glorified Lord and Saviour. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that deep shadows over- 
hang the work of the Christian Church. Look where you 
will, and the spectres of doubt, disbelief and distrust con- 
front the earnest toilers. But let us not forget that there 
is a silver lining to every cloud, and behind the clouds is 
the sun still shining. The Lord reigneth. There is a hope- 
ful note of cheer in almost every letter that reaches us 
from the ambassadors of our Church in Japan, China, and 
Mesopotamia. Yes, there are earthquakes in Japan to 
shake the very foundations of the faith. The Crescent may 
still be seen in Turkey. There are violent enemies of the 
Cross in China. Is that any reason why Christians should 
lose heart and quit the field? 

What we need to cultivate in our minds and hearts is a 
capacity to see and feel human need in the far distant lands. 
How any Christian can ignore these needs is hard to under- 
stand. “Israel doth not know, my people doth not con- 
sider.” Is this not only too true of many of us who ought 
to know but do not, and who will not consider? The 
Chinese have a saying, “If a man takes no thought about 
what is distant, he will find sorrow near at hand.” What 
we all need as Christians is a vision and a passion that will 
take in, and help to meet, the needs of all mankind. 

What will you do about it? Is it nothing to you, all ye 
that read this? Believe me, in Christ and His Gospel and 
His religion we have the secret of sure salvation, the key 
to real progress and the only hope of mankind. | What 
more could He do? What more will you do to make Him 
known among the children of men? Let us have your 
answer on FOREIGN MISSION DAY. 


—ALLEN R. BARTHOLOMEW, D.D. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE OPENED DOORS 


On the campus of Williams College in Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, is the Haystack Monument. It is a simple 
shaft of marble supporting a globe. On the side are carved 
the names of the students who in 1806 dedicated them- 
selves to the task of taking the Gospel to the unsaved 
nations. They met for prayer beside a haystack. There 
in the field they prayed for the lost world and the indiffer- 
ent Churches of America. In that unpretentious spot be- 
gan the first international movement conceived on this con- 
tinent. 

A century ago the Churches prayed that God would 
open the closed doors of the heathen nations. After one 
hundred years every door is open and the Church is re- 
treating in the face of enlarged opportunities and responsi- 
bilities. Has this generation lost its vision? Has our 
passion cooled or our courage failed? Is not the Gospel 
of Christ the one way of salvation today? Those who are 
on the firing line tell us of new doors being opened daily. 
War, famine, and depression are being used of God to 
advance His Kingdom. But the Church is withholding its 
money. Native workers who have been trained to reach 
their own people cannot be maintained on decreasing bud- 
gets. Institutions that are raising up the needed native 
leadership are to be closed. 

The Christians in, America may save their money but 
they are in danger of losing their own souls. Paul wrote 
to the Corinthians, “We also believe and therefore speak.” 
Are we silent before the unsaved world because our belief 
in the Saving Power of Jesus has faded? 

Pastors and people must get out of the atmosphere of 
financial depression and breathe the air of spiritual vic- 
tory. The Cross of Christ advances, Will the Church of 
Christ stand still? His Kingdom must not suffer loss. 

A believing Church is a praying Church. A praying 
Church is a generous Church. A generous Church will 
have the gift of power from on high, through the Holy 
Spirit of the Living God. 

Harry Burton Boyp, D.D. 

Philadelphia. 


* * * 


TO MY NEGRO BROTHER 


I know you will never see this letter. But write it I 
must. My heart keeps crying out to you and I cannot rest. 
Of course, you are not screaming any more, nor writhing 
horribly as the snakes of fire curl around your head up 
there on top of the crackling schoolhouse. I don’t know 
yet whether you killed the teacher,—you talked like a mad- 
man as we dragged you along the street. The things you 
babbled and yelled did not hang together. One thing is 
sure, we tied you on the roof as if you were a venomous 
thing and we watched you and passed ugly jokes while you 
squirmed and flailed your arms and turned your head as if 
it were the handle of a butter-churn. 

Then you screamed! I can’t forget it. The stars must 
have shuddered to hear it. The newspapers said later that 
you cried out terribly only once, when the flames began 
to lick your face. But I know. I heard you scream a 
hundred long-drawn agonizing screams! Perhaps I am 
wrong. It may be that your first long cry kept echoing a 
hundred times in my tortured soul. I hear it yet. 


Why didn’t I help you! I think I half believed that you 
were innocent. I was sure that you had not been given 
a trial. I wanted to save you from that many-eyed, many- 
tongued monster that was the mob. But I was afraid! 
They might have put a rope around me too if I had pro- 
tested. I am ashamed of it now. I should have forgotten 
myself and dared their fury because a Voice spoke again 
and again in my heart and urged me to stop this inhuman, 
fiendish business. But I was afraid! 

Well, you are gone now beyond the reach of human 
fiends, and beyond the pity of men who are afraid. But 
you have brothers! And from this day forth until I die 
men will hear me crying aloud for courage and fairness 
and justice on the part of the white men of the earth. No 
more shall I fear for my own safety. I know very well 
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that the Voice which urged me to stop your slaying was 
the voice of the Elder Brother of Mankind. 

A little frame schoolhouse—hardly to be seen for flames 
—a writhing form at the peak of the roof—a mad scream 
of intolerable painn—and I was party to the deed, I who 
have prayed, “Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name.” It must not ever be again! 

—F. D. W. 


* * * 


DON’T ROCK THE BOAT! 


We find ourselves in entire sympathy with those who 
recognize that this is the time for all professing friends of 
Prohibition to reveal the spirit of unity, co-operation and 
good will. Believing as we do that it is pre-eminently a 
question of prohibiting or permitting the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors, all of those opposed to the licensing of this 
nefarious business ought to stand together. It is emphati- 
cally not a propitious time to quibble over technicalities or 
to assail the motives of those whose sympathies are with 
us in the hard fight which is inevitable during the next two 
crucial years. Every resource they can possibly employ, 
without much regard for fair fighting, will be used by the 
wets, if their past record is any criterion. In a time of 
stress and storm, let us not be guilty of the folly of rock- 
ing the boat. It is a highly financed and cunningly con- 
ducted war against the law and the Constitution that we 
are facing. God forbid that any of us who are opposed 
to the liquor traffic should give aid and comfort to the 
enemy in this difficult and perilous situation! 

We are glad to welcome, for example, the able leader- 
ship of an influential journal like the Christian Century, 
but we have wondered a number of times just how much 
the Prohibition cause is furthered by attacks on President 
Hoover, on the Anti-Saloon League and on other agencies 
which are allies in the struggle to keep the organized rum 
business an outlaw in the U. S. A. One of the ablest 
clergymen in Philadelphia told us he had written a letter 
of protest against such attacks. “Faithful are the wounds 
of a friend,” he wrote to the editor, “but a friend whose 
specialty is wounding and fault-finding need not be sur- 
prised if his counsels are suspected to be due to a superior- 
ity complex.’’ Indeed when any individual or organ of 
opinion takes such an attitude, their advocacy of a cause 
may do just as much damage as open opposition, perhaps 
more. We sincerely hope, now that the Wickersham Com- 
mission has made its report, carping criticism may give 
way to contsructive suggestions and appeals which will not 
divide and discourage the forces of temperance, but inspire 
and cement them in whole-hearted enthusiasm for the com- 


mon cause. 
* * * 


THE PERILS OF DOGMA 


We have just been sitting under the spell of an inspir- 
ing address, in which President Richards of our Theological 
Seminary set forth with unusual unction the glorious gospel 
of God—the good news from God, about God, and for man. 
In inspiring phrases he presented the eternal purpose that 
the will of God should be done, as in heaven, so upon 
earth. Persuasively he pictured the promise which runs like 
a scarlet thread through all the ages of divine revelation, 
and the challenging tmperatives of our Holy Religion, which 
were never more needed than today. 

We hope we may be pardoned for confessing that it 
seemed to us like a descent from the sublime to the ridicul- 
ous when we later picked up a copy of the Christian Regis- 
ter, published in the erudite city of Boston, and read this 
amazing editorial “Note”: 

“For many years it was the orthodox taunt that Unitar- 
ians lacked the true faith. No more is it heard. The world 
is turned upside down. Today evangelical Protestantism 
confesses with lamentations its loss of a gospel, while the 
most courageous and effectual preachers are the liberals. 
This note is worth expansion.” 

Is it too much to say that there is a dogmatism among 
the liberals which is not one whit less offensive than the 
dogmatism of the most reactionary orthodoxy? Of course, 
some of our Jeremiahs have been lamenting the fact that 
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all too many professing evangelicals appear to lack a gospel 
and are not proclaiming today the sort of “good news’”’ 
which was heralded by Jesus and His apostles, and which 
succeeded in turning upside down a world which had been 
“wrong side up.” But the saving remnant has felt such 
spiritual solicitude in every generation, and it is most hope- 
ful that there are so many today who are not afraid to 
face or to state the facts. (See Dr. Homrighausen’s bril- 
liant article.) 

The Register admits that the world is sick and in dis- 
order, and yet it regards as “liberal” preachers those who 
regard the sense of sin as a “difficult and unpopular doc- 
trine’”’ and therefore minimize it and say “it is. not going 
to return; present-day belief is all against it.” The editor 
declares: “Sin, or the willful variation from a given law 
of righteousness, is shaken out of a modern man’s religion 
because he does not accept any orthodox code of moral 
standards as necessarily binding, and a vicarious redemp- 
tion is not for him either. Thinking about sin is deaden- 
ing. The Federal Council says sin has not lost its damning 
power. Whatever sin may be, we know that. Sin really 
is not a major doctrine; we get nothing out of it.” This 
may be an example of confused and muddy thinking, which 
is probably too deep for us. But, at any rate, such a belief 
makes it clear why Unitarianism has no gospel. Those 
who make light of sin feel little or no need of a Saviour; 
they are likely to be the victims of a blighting self-suffi- 
ciency. Like Nietszche, they regard with disdain humility 
and contrition as marks of weakness. We turn back with 
gratitude and joy to the “good news” from God, about 
God, and for man which many preachers continue to pro- 
claim from our Protestant pulpits. 

£0 iki e 


WARNINGS UNHEEDED MEAN DEATH 


The British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
put thus bluntly the other day a warning which only fools 
will fail to heed when he said: 

“We have to choose between peace and war, between 
co-operation and conflict, between a developing and en- 
nobling civilization and a collapse into the barbarism of the 
past. We have to make that choice now. We cannot evade 
it or postpone it. For unless we can build the structure 
ef world peace upon a firm foundation, unless we can do it 
now before the memories of war have faded, we may de- 
pend upon it that sooner or later—and probably rather soon- 
er than later—a cataclysm will come upon the world which 
will engulf all that we care about in Western cwilization.” 

“What fools these mortals be!’ So cried Puck; and so 
perchance we must repeat. Before the World War we were 
not lacking in warnings. Seers and prophets had long fore- 
told the fate of those who prepare for war and continue 
to sow the seeds of suspicion, fear and hate, instead of 
educating for world citizenship. Messengers of the Prince 
of Peace showed clearly how the dreadful catastrophe might 
be averted. But few took heed—and at length the horror 
became a reality. 

The Baptist reminds us how a great American business 
man stood up in a large assembly, when the war came, 
and insulted God with this prayer: “O Lord, we do not 
know why this awful calamity was sent upon us.” And, 
alas, “Churches took sides in a vulgar butchery of men over 
dynasties and dollars, and multitudes turned to atheism.” 
So much for the past; what about the present? The Bap- 
tist tells us in blistering words: “Now the signs of war are 
blazing again in the heavens. Great nations are boldly, 
publicly, baldly preparing for an early war which in their 
- deepest souls they dread and would avert. The same group 
of seers is warning them of their peril and telling them how 
to avert it. But the nations are turning their eyes largely 
to the signs of narrow self-interest painted at turns in the 
road, and are utterly blind to God’s sky-writing of right- 
eousness. Confronted with the necessity of choosing be- 
tween frank and friendly international economic co-opera- 
tion and war, they hesitate and palter. Some day the wrong 
person will be shot and the inferno will burst out. Then 
again the Churches, befuddled by lying propaganda and 
blind as bats, will take sides in the game of cutting throats, 
and somebody will again insult God by telling Him that 
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we cannot understand why He sends such a tragedy into 
the world.” 


God pity us, is there no blast of spiritual dynamite 
powerful enough to awaken us to our peril before it is 


too late! 
* * * 


THE RACE QUESTION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 


The most outstanding and far-reaching phenomenon in 
the world of men continues to be race consciousness. Many 
believe this to be the final test of Christianity. Is our relig- 
ion sufficiently potent to kill that spider of the mind, racial 
prejudice? Dr, M. Ashby Jones recently wrote: “I am con- 
vinced that the efficiency: of the Christian religion never 
found a more insistent challenge than in the relationship 
of the races of the world.” 


The year 1930 can hardly be said to have advanced to 
any appreciable degree the good feeling between the Negro 
and the white race. Not only were lynchings more numer- 
ous, but evidences multiplied to show that a dangerous new 
racial attitude is developing among Negroes, because of the 
multiplied slights and slurs to which they are often sub- 
jected and the negligible influence of the Church in mitigat- 
ing these evils. Protestant neglect means that thousands 
are turning to false religious and peculiar cults, and other 
thousands are becoming Roman Catholics. It is the testi- 
mony of thoughtful students that many Negroes are swing- 
ing away from the Churches altogether and the Negro 
preacher is rapidly losing his old-time place of leadership. 
When we remember how little chance for training many 
of these preachers had, this tendency is not surprising. But 
if this once deeply religious race drifts away from the 
Church, one can readily see the possibility of future inter- 
racial conflict. 


One of the saddest incidents of 1930 was undoubtedly 
the tragic failure of Christian leaders at the Detroit Y. M. 
C. A. Convention to put into practice their Christian 
theories and thus prove to their Negro brethren that their 
professions are not a sham. Many Negro delegates went 
to that convention at the Book-Cadillac Hotel with the 
assurance that no discrimination would be practiced. But 
after they got to the Hotel, the management of the Hotel, 
submitting to pressure from without, broke its agreement 
with the executive committee of the Conference, and the 
Negroes were subjected to restrictions which fully war- 
ranted them in withdrawing from the Hotel. This put the 
problem squarely up to the white delegates. Would they 
remain in a place where the terms of the agreement had 
been trampled under foot with such painful results? Would 
they stand at all hazards for interracial brotherhood, and 
continue their conference at some other place where their 
Negro brethren would be treated like men? Well, as usual, 
the majority weakly temporized, though we can record 
gratefully that a heroic minority of 72 made effective pro- 
test. It was at best a pitiful failure to live up to the prin- 
ciples and ideals of our holy religion. Alas, it is only too 
true that this failure ‘“‘will be remembered and will bear 
fruit” long after all the other actions of the Convention 
are forgotten. The Federal Council and other religious 
organizations must soon face up to this question squarely. 


The time has come for a show-down. 
* x x 
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THE PARABLE OF COPPER—NOT PREFERRED! 


The Seer went a-preaching. It was an exchange of pul- 
pits, and he was expected to tell the people of another 
parish what their Duty was with respect to giving and, 
incidentally, to predict what was going to happen to the 
world if matters did not mend themselves. And he 
preached well, as he thought, for his Collar began to Wilt 
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before he reached his secondly, and his chronic bronchitis 
did not bother him in the Least. His voice was clear and 
resonant, his sentences flowed together like a jig-saw puz- 
zle that comes easily, and his subject matter wasn’t muddy. 
And the People in the Pews hung on his words and some 
nodded their heads; no child cried, and the janitor was 
Invisible. The organist had arranged his music on the 
Rack and the quartette was at least Decently Attentive, if 
not enraptured. It was his best sermon on stewardship: 
others had told him so. The Discourse ended with the 
fine rendition of a telling poem. 

Sweet were the tones of the organ as the first chords of 
the offertory stole out over the worshippers. Dignified 
ushers wearing Red Carnations marched to the chancel rail 
and received the alms basons and then started away on the 
weekly prospecting for gold in an Eastern Alaskan terrain. 
It was all very proper—and the seer mopped his neck and 
brow as he occupied a Vantage Point where he could sense 
the passing of the plates across the length of the pew by 
slight bendings of bodies, and the concern of parents that 
sleeping children should place their contributions into the 
plate. Then came the return to the Sanctuary of the 
Church. The chimes announced that what was being 


brought to the altar was God’s very own. The deacons 
unburdened themselves, the preacher made a stately ap- 
proach to the altar and placed the plates before the Lord, 
while the choir and the congregation grew vocal with the 
confession that they were giving God that which rightly 
belonged to Him. 

However, the Seer had noticed as he gathered and 
Stacked the heavy plates that their weight was due to oak 
and pewter rather than to Duplex envelopes, Gold, and 
Bills. There was the usual job lot of fractional currency, 
even some copper. And sadly the Seer realized that con- 
gregations differed but little in essentials, no matter how 
rich was the worship service nor how artistically rendered 
the offertory anthem. And as he stood with his robed back 
to the audience, he registered the determination to cease 
preaching his favorite sermon on stewardship to others, 
and to remain in the confines of his own parish, there to 
exemplify stewardship by more generous giving and more 
conscientious work to extract adequately the money his 
people were withholding from God. Which he did; and 
perhaps he deserves credit for sensing the Truth that a 
Good Sermon is often only a Soporific, rather than a 
Money-getter. 


Dhe.Nub,of the Rrotestant+Vredicament 


The other day our ministerial associa- 
tion of Indianapolis was addressed by Dr. 
Roy Guild, the western representative of 
the Federal Council, on the implications of 
Dr. Paul H. Douglass’s book relating to the 
present status of the federation movement 
in Protestantism. The conclusions of Dr. 
Douglass have been twisted to mean that 
the federation movement has failed, which 
is far from what the author really said. 
The “New York Times” is quite at fault 
due to a disparaging editorial which has 
been copied or abbreviated by a number 
of other newspapers. And yet the per- 
sistent problem of the future of Protes- 
tant union has again been thrust into 
our faces by this book. There is a feeling 
that union through federation, and natur- 
ally organic union, has reached a crisis, an 
impasse. Has federation gone as far as it 
can under the present arrangement? Why 
cannot it go farther? What is the predica- 
ment? Is there a deeper problem behind 
the “scandal of Christianity”? 


I have felt that there is a deeper prob- 
lem involved. It is the PROBLEM OF 
PROTESTANTISM. We must find a way 
to vitalize the Churches. “What must the 
Church do to be saved?” We lack the 
“one thing needful,” which is a positive 
message from, and on, God. We have been 
so busy with our programs and plans that 
the main issue has escaped us. The im- 
potence of our ethic, the shunning of the 
Church by millions, the lack of esteem for 
the clergy, is but a symptom of a disease 
of the organism itself. 


But what shall we do to vitalize Pro- 
testantism? Someone immediately sug- 
gests that we must have a new wave of 
evangelistic effort. But, even then, there 
is something more basic than evangelism, 
out of which evangelism creeps. I admit 
that if we could have a resurgence of evan- 
gelism Church union would come in with 
the tide; and there would emerge a syn- 
thetic unity of the Spirit which would be 
motive enough to bring about astounding 
results. But evangelism is held up because 
of a more basic issue. Everywhere today 
men are working at a sound philosophy of 
evangelism which will conserve the power 
but be adapted to the modern temper. 
But—! 

What is true of evangelism in this re- 
spect, is true of foreign missions, home 
missions and all the other benevolent 
causes of the Church. We have reached 
a stalemate in the LIFE of Protestantism. 


By Dr. E. G. HoMRIGHAUSEN 


Signs of revival are in evidence. But we 


need to see more signs soon. 

The nub of the Protestant predicament 
is the problem of GOD. We will have to 
come into an adequate grasp of a large 
enough God. This is the problem of mod- 
ern philosophy as well. We need to battle 
our way through, not back, with the sweat 
of mind and heart, to faith in a powerful 
God of holy and righteous love. The bat- 
tle will be more difficult than ever before 
because of the situation in which we find 
ourselves. 


We are products of an educational sys- 
tem largely influenced by Professor John 
Dewey, whose whole impact of mind has 
been against the necessity of any God 
apart from and above life. His Comtean 
influence, with the attendant naturalistic 
monism, as Will Durant says, has filtered 
down into every school in America. God 
has been bowed out of the universe with 
a sneering gesture. It is no wonder that 
Professor Joad, recently quoted in the 
“Messenger,” said that we are facing for 
the first time, “a generation that has no 
religion,’ not only as he says, “because it 
has not been taught one,” but I add, be- 
cause they have been told there is no need 
for one. As a result of this whole human 
emphasis begun centuries ago in the 
Renaissance, exaggerated by the rise of 
the critical philosophy, historical method, 
etc., and stimulated to a great extent by 
Protestantism’s emphasis upon the indi- 
vidual in matters of opinion, we are in the 
throes of an individualism that is sheer 
egotism and that threatens to dissolve 
every social, moral and religious institu- 
tion. We have become terribly anthropo- 
centric, in so far that the final court in 
judging all things has become the SOV- 
EREIGN individual. Consequently we 
have naturally produced a Joseph Krutch 
whose skepticism is the product of the 
natural reason, and the whole case for 
God is thrown out. And Lippmann’s ethics 
is nothing more that Stocism in modern 
dress, but nevertheless a prudential ethic 
based upon expediency, upon human expe- 
rience. Evolutionism with its attendant 
monism has made man the measure of all 
things. The war punctured our silly optim- 
ism, only to land us in agnosticism and 
skepticism. There are a number of evi- 
dences to the case in point, but why mul- 
tiply examples? Humanism with its 57 
varieties is nothing more than a product 
of the human spirit pure and simple when 
left to itself. 


Protestantism too has followed the 
crowd, It has almost strangled itself by 
giving itself so much rope. It has im 
many eases made of the Bible a mere liter- 
ature, a “source book of religious expe- 
riences in a given situation,’ not much 
more than “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Paradise 
Lost,” or the “Inferno.” The center of 
gravity is the individual experience which 
finally becomes the determiner of the truth 
about the uncaused God! Yes, ever since 
Schleiermacher took up the thread of 
Kant’s statement in the “Practical Reason’” 
that religion was a human postulate merely, 
the human element has come with ever 
increasing quantity until it has finally cap- 
tured the field. Religion has been made 
into a life and the content of a revelation 
has been overshadowed or deliberately side- 
tracked by the experience of that revela- 
tion. But the sad part of it all is that 
such occupation has finally landed us in 
the bog of agnosticism. Even Ritschl did 
not save the situation as he carried out the 
implications of Schleiermacher’s position. 
His “value judgments” finally result in 
metaphysical agnosticism, as Professor A. 
E. Garvie has shown. ; 

So the tide of “experience theology” has: 
swept on. Today we are asking questions. 
about it. Our spiritual sterility has made 
us ask ourselves, whether a religion that 
is a mere experience (anthropology), our 
theology which is a mere sociology, our 
religion which is a mere Kantian morality, 
can make life worth while and ethically 
potent. We are wondering, since our 
present-day religion cannot rise any 
higher, whether its source is not really 
inadequate. We are asking about the 
source: GOD, We are discovering that 
our gods are inadequate in the pinches. 
The fossilized God of our ancestors is foo 
remote, too static. The God of the mod- 
ernist too is insufficient, for He has beem 
diluted into a salubrious father who con- 
dones too freely our sins; or He has beem 
made a mere adjunct of the human mood, 
a mind-stuff, an electrical force, or process, 
with Whom we can have no fellowship, nor 
can He challenge us to a decision because 
He lacks individual personality. 


Only a God of holy and righteous love 
who is God, who exists in His own right 
and is not to be USED or argued about, 
but obeyed in the compulsion of a willing 
love, is adequate. Karl Barth puts it in 
his inimitable way when he says that con-_ 
temporary Protestantism has no Gospel that — 
it MUST preach. Perhaps we have no 
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Gospel at all!! No “good news” from a far 
country, that sounds too good to be true. 
I was misunderstood at our Midwest Synod 
meeting when I said that our observance 
of Stewardship in the Church needed to 
face the problem of Theology. The only 
way we can have a vital Church filled with 
the spirit of stewardship is when we have 
a God who is such that He ean by His 
very objectivity, His revelation of Love, 
impel us to evangelize the world. Have 
we a God who is big enough to impel 
Stewardship? 


This is the nub of the Protestant pre- 
dicament. We must fling into the face of 
this depressed, tired, cynical, skeptical age 
the offensive of a reckless, foolish, auda- 
cious faith in God, Who has spoken! Not 
arguments, not syllogisms, but a daring, 
silent, living faith in God, arrived at not 
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by blind belief—but a faith that comes 
when men have thought exhaustively 
through the scientific method! We must 
think things through until we stand at the 
very brink of human intellectual, moral 
and physical effort and there discover the 
outskirts of our tremendous God, Whose 
“Yes” begins where our “No” leaves off, 
Whose presence we dimly sense and ap- 
prehend, but Whom we do not know as 
Father until He breaks through in Jesus 


Christ. And He is known when man 
breaks down in sincere repentance. The 
self-righteous Pharasaical elder brother 


stands outside the Father’s house as the 
parable closes! 


Dr. J. T. MacNeill, of the University of 
Chicago, a former professor of mine, re- 
cently wrote me a favorable reply to my 
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query whether his book, “Unitive Protes- 
tantism,” need a companion. There is a 
reason Why the early Reformers did not 
want to divide the “holy Catholic Church.” 
Why did they not want to divide the ONE 
Church? Because it was God’s Word and 
Will! We must busy ourselves in finding 
an adequate modern equivalent for the 
Reformer’s Word of God before which our 
little plans and programs must give way. 
Then unity, and evangelism, and other 
things will come. Further unity waits upon 
evangelism, and that waits upon the 
emergence of a dynamic, triumphant, hil- 
arious faith in God Who has spoken! We 
pray for the appearance of a John the 
Baptist who will thunder forth that men 
prepare the way, that a new emergence of 
the Kingdom is unbelievingly near, if—!! 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Responsibility for Lawlessness 


Dr. THomas M. BALLIEtr 


(Every citizen should be deeply interested in this plain-spoken statement by one of America’s eminent educators) 


As stated in a previous article, I was 
at the Senate Committee hearings in Wash- 
ington last May when the President and 
the Chairman of the Board of the Asso- 
ciation Against the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment were examined. If all the revela- 
tions of that investigation were known to 
the people generally, there would be a 
strong revulsion of public sentiment in 
favor of Prohibition. The Senate Commit- 
tee had required the production of the 
correspondence of the officers of the Asso- 
ciation. 

This correspondence showed that the 
motive of the wealthy for opposing Prohi- 
bition was to get rid of the Amendment so 
as to make it possible to permit the sale 
and the taxing of liquor, in order that 
they could get rid of their income taxes 
and shift these taxes on the masses of 
working people who would drink most of 
the stuff. This, as explained in my pre- 
vious article, was explicitly stated in their 
letters to rich men from whom they solicit- 
ed financial contributions. 

In one letter, written by the chairman 
of the Board, he advocated that rich men 
withdraw their financial support from their 
Churches if these latter become active in 
support of Prohibition. The large majority 
of ministers throughout the country are 
afraid of this. and this seems to account 
for the surprising fact that so few say a 
word in support of Prohibition in the pul- 
pit. We are getting economic control of 
the Church, if we are not careful, just as 
we already have economic control of the 
newspapers and the magazines. The pulpit 
and the press and the radio are the most 
powerful agencies in the control of public 
opinion, and public opinion controls gov- 
ernment and makes our laws. 

The press is largely controlled by the 
advertisers. Big business spends enormous 
sums in advertising, and through it con- 
trols the policy of our papers. The Gen- 
eral Motors Company alone, it is said, 
spends about fifty millions a year in adver- 
tising. This gives men like Raskob and 
DuPont enormous influence with the press. 
The total amount spent by corporations in 
this way must be enormous; and this ex- 
plains why nearly all our metropolitan 
papers either advocate editorially or con- 
done the nullification of the Amendment, 
It is a striking fact that our metropolitan 
press is almost unanimous in its opposition 
to Prohibition while it is not unanimous 
on any other fundamental question of pub- 
lie policy. Such unanimity does not spring 
from honest conviction, but from commer- 
cial greed, 

There are three groups of people so far 
as their attitude towards Prohibition is 
eoneerned, There are the confirmed wets 
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whom argument cannot reach; there are 
the equally confirmed drys; then there is a 
very large number of people, many of them 
otherwise intelligent, who take no deep 
interest in the question and give little 
thought to it. These are the people who 
are influenced by the newspaper propa- 
ganda. It is an old saying among law- 
yers that if you cannot prove a point to a 
jury, keep on asserting it and they will 
ultimately believe it—that is the psychol- 
ogy of advertising and also the psychology 
of propaganda. 

There is the chief danger to Prohibition. 
These indifferent masses will ultimately de- 
cide the fate of Prohibition. 

To win this mass of voters to the wet 
cause a variety of so-called arguments are 
used, a considerable number of which have 
been dropped. Lawyers have their tech- 
nical legal arguments against the consti- 
tutionality of the Amendment. The Su- 
preme Court has brushed them all aside 
and sustained the Amendment. Such argu- 
ments do not affect public opinion. 

The chief argument that influences pub- 
lic opinion is the argument or assertion 
that “the law cannot be enforced.” This 
is constantly reiterated in editorials, in the 
news columns, in the headlines of our pa- 
pers, aud in our magazines. The lawless- 
ness of which the wets are confessedly 
guilty, and which they have done all they 
could to bring about, and which they hypo- 
critically pretend to abhor, they credit to 
Prohibition; and there are hundreds of 
thousands, well meaning and otherwise in- 
telligent people, who sincerely believe it. 
Mrs. Sabin, of New York, has built up a 
large organization of women whose pro- 
fessed object is to “reform” the evils 
which they say Prohibition has brought 
about. 

This is the colossal hypocrisy of the sit- 
uation before us. All these women are 
bitterly opposed to the enforcement of the 
law. They say they do not want the 
saloon back, but none of them is known 
to have taken any active interest in abol- 
ishing it when we had it. 

Inability to enforee the Amendment is 
the one “argument” that makes converts, 
and therefore the newspapers and maga- 
zines constantly harp upon it. They can- 
stantly refer to it as “unenforceable,” 
without stopping to argue. They call Pro- 
hibition by various sorts of opprobrious 
epithets. All these have their propaganda 
value and influence public opinion. 

Meanwhile they are doing all they can 
to hamper enforcement and to increase 
lawlessness. They oppose State enforce- 
ment laws. The president of the Associa- 
tion Against the Amendment has recently 
boasted of the number of States in which 


his organization is furthering movements 
to repeal State enforcement laws. They 
have invariably condemned every effective 
means of enforcement. They have advo- 
cated that enforcement officers should not 
be allowed to be armed, while everybody 
knows that all bootleggers are heavily 
armed, 

When the Jones Law was passed by Con- 
gress, providing for a maximum of a 
$10,000 fine and five years imprisonment 
for bootlegging, a bunch of New York 
lawyers, numbering 550, organized them- 
selves into a self-styled “Voluntary Com- 
mittee,’ which offered to defend without 
charge in court any bootlegger caught who 
lacked money to defend himself. The pa- 
pers reported that similar committees were 
organizing in the principal cities through- 
out the country. In New York the price 
of bootleg whiskey rose about fifty per 
cent over night, after the Jones law was 
enacted, and the papers reported that many 
petty bootleggers were going out of busi- 
ness. It was this announcement which 
was at once followed by these lawyers’ 
organization. 

The motive of these lawyers was not 
charity, or else they would have offered 
their services free also to honest poor 
people to secure their rights in the courts. 
Their purpose was to encourage lawlessness 
and bootlegging. These lawyers, of course, 
violate no existing law; they only violate 
decent morals. It has been said that many 
criminal lawyers are needlessly criminal. 

The dry law is, in fact, enforced even in 
so lawless a city as New York far better 
than the papers represent it. I have lived 
in Manhattan for over twenty-six years. 
I knew New York conditions before Prohi- 
bition and I have known it for over ten 
years under Prohibition. I feel certain 
that I see no more drunken men or women 
in a year than I used to see before Prohibi- 
tion in a month. Confirmed wets when 
they speak privately have acknowledged 
that drinking right here in New York has 
been much reduced. All this in spite of 
the fact that all our United States attor- 
neys, whose duty it was to enforce the dry 
law, have themselves been confessedly wet. 
Yet one of them admitted, when asked in 
a public address, that there was “consider- 
ably less drinking” in the city than before 
Prohibition. 

In the days of the saloon, it has been 
estimated, we had about six thousand 
“speakeasies” in New York. They are 
nothing new. The Canadian system has 
not eliminated them. A high publie offi- 
cial in British Columbia five years ago 
complained that bootleggers were selling 
as much whisky as the government. They 
also have the legalized saloon called “Beer 
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Parlors” in British Columbia and “Tay- 
erns” in the Province of Quebec. 

To repeat, the only argument which has 
any weight with the masses of voters is 
the argument that the Amendment cannot 
be enforced. Hence our duty is obvious. 
We must support every effort to strengthen 
enforcement and appeal to people to obey 
the law. No one who does not want the 
saloon in some form to come back must 
fail to take an active interest in helping 
enforcement and condemning violation of 
the Amendment. 

Here is where the duty of the Church 
comes in, both pulpit and pew. Ministers 
should lead. They should draw a sharp 
distinction between disbelieving in Prohi- 
bition ou the one hand and disobeying the 
law on the other. It is every man’s legal 
right to hold any opinion he pleases on 
any public question, but he has no legal or 
moral right to violate the law. The pulpit 
should courageously preach against the vio- 
lation of the Amendment, no matter what 


a man’s opinion may be of the wisdom of 
the law. 

Many people seem to believe that if they 
disapprove of the Amendment they have 
the right to violate it. This is true of some 
well educated people whom I personally 
know. Two of them have even told me 
that they consider it their duty to disobey 
it as a protest against it! 

About two years ago the district attor- 
ney of Westchester County, New York, 
publicly announced that he would co-oper- 
ate with the Federal authorities in enforc- 
ing the Prohibition law. Immediately a 
woman, who is chairman of a large 
women’s organization against Prohibition, 
wrote a letter to the “Tribune” severely 
censuring him for doing so. When Senator 
Morrow, of New Jersey, announced him- 
self as in favor of repeal of the Amend- 
ment but also in favor of enforcing it 
until it is repealed, a woman wrote a sharp 
letter to the papers pointing out the “in- 
consistency” of his position. She wrote 


grammatical English and was obviously 
not feeble-minded, 

The wets have so persistently in their 
propaganda asserted that Prohibition has 
brought us the bootlegger and the speak- 
easy, and is responsible for the holdup man 
and the murders which he commits, that 
many otherwise intelligent people sincere- 
ly believe it. When people who are at all 
educated can be misled by propaganda so 
obviously absurd, just because it is persis- 
tently repeated, there is clearly some edu- 
cational work to be done to set them right, 
The plain fact that, “the patrons of the 
bootlegger are responsible for the boot- 
legger and the murders which he commits,” 
should be adopted as a slogan. Evidently 
without patrons the bootlegger and the 
speakeasy could not exist. One would 
think that anybody who has brains enough 
to comprehend the multiplication table 
would see this; yet I know some Bachelors 
of Art who do not! 

New York City. 


(A Series of Messages of Moment Which It Will Pay You to Read) 


| The World-wide Crusade 


ATLANTIC CITY—1931 
By D. Burghalter, D.D. 


This ts about Foreign Missions. The 
great annual event for North American 
missionary leaders is the “Conference” 
held at Atlantic City in January. This 
year it was January 13-16 at the First 
Presbyterian Church as a measure of econ- 
omy. The number of delegates was also 
limited. The usual number goes far be- 
yond 300 but this year the attendance 
was considerably reduced. 

This is an old institution, going on 
thirty-eight years. It includes the execu- 
tive officers of fifty-four different Foreign 
Mission Boards and Societies, and nearly 
that number of denominations in the 
United States and Canada. 

They represent fully two-thirds of all 
the Protestant Missionary work in the 
world, having the majority of the mission- 
aries in Japan, China, India, and Africa. 

At these annual conferences, about one- 
third of the delegates are missionaries who 
are selected for their experience and knowl- 
edge of special fields and phases of work 
abroad, 

The conference this year made a special 
study and survey of “The Situation in the 
Field,’ “Meeting the Situation,’ and 
“Home Base Matters.” <A few of the out- 
standing points only, can be given in this 
short report: 

World Students. These Christian lead- 
ers are among the foremost, oldest and ex- 
perienced students of world-conditions af- 
fecting Christianity. They have at their 
disposal the findings of 27,000 Protestant 
missionaries in every country of the world. 

These missionaries are among the best 
trained men and women from our foremost 
colleges, universities, and expert schools 
for special training in scores of specialized 
fields of knowledge, and many of these 
have had years of experience on the par- 
ticular field of labor. 

Christ’s View. These men and women go 
into the world with Christ’s view of the 
human race, with a compassion for lost 
humanity, sympathetic, unselfish, self-sae- 
rificing. But this does not mean that they 
are less scientific than the professional sci- 
entist, but even more so, since by their 
attitude they will discover facts which the 
cold scientist never dreams of, or considers 
of no account. 

Realists. These foreign missionaries, 
and the old experienced leaders here at 
home are the real “Realists’” of our day. 


They face all the facts, just as Christ did, 
no pessimists, who see only the evil, no 
optimists, who see only the good, but real- 
ists who see the world as it is and who are 
not afraid to face it, because they have a 
remedy, a salvation. 

Oversight. They take a real “oversight” 
of the world because of their stand by the 
side of their exhalted Lord and their view 
through His eyes. They take account of 
all the perplexing problems of our day, 
“Nationalism,” “Racialism,” “Hceonomic 
Revolutions,’ “Communism,” and all the 
annoying and threatening hordes of evils 
which threaten the downfall of the world 
today. There is no country today: where 
Foreign Missions have gone but are vexed 
with all these burning questions. 

World Upheaval. It is truly a world up- 
heaval which no one more keenly appre- 
ciates than the foreign missionary enter- 
prise of our day. 

For example—in China, Communism or- 
dered the Church to be destroyed, in Japan 
the plan is to use the Church as a base of 
operations. Secularism, atheism and every 
form of unrest seem to be arrayed against 
Christianity, and no place more rampant 
than in the mission fields. 


Inspiration. But from all this the for- 
eign mission leaders are not discouraged. 
They draw an inspiration and a stimulus 
and an encouragement from this world up- 
heaval. How so? Never in twenty years 
of our contact with this group of men and 
women has there been a finer spirit of 
courage and determination and faith in the 
outcome, as this year at Atlantic City. 
They are driven by the Spirit of Christ 
within them, and the facts of the world 
around them, and the interpretation given 
by the Wisdom from above, to certain 
positive convictions. 

Universalism. The world is coming very 
rapidly into certain universalisms, such as 
the political, even in spite of the apparent 
contradiction of “Nationalism” which is 
largely a protest against the old narrow 
nationalism which would regard certain 
nations “inferior,” and not worthy of equal 
fellowship with the rest of the nations of 
imagined superiority. Or the economie uni- 
versalism of today, all these questions of 
living, industrialism, over-production, un- 
employment, etc., are World problems of 
today. We can’t escape them. Or the uni- 
versalism of Science of today, and its dis- 
coveries and applications to the work of 
the world. There is no such thing as 
“English” or “American” or “Chinese” 


Science, it is simply Science the world 
over. 

And there is a rapidly developing trend 
to a religious universalism. Even atheism 
is only a protest against the narrow old 
orthdox which created a too small God 
for all the world. The most remarkable 
trend of today is the universal exaltation 
of Jesus Christ among all nations. Though 
they may not praise the Church, yet they 
praise Christ. As the Jerusalem Confer- 
ence put it—“In this world, bewildered, 
groping for its way, Jesus Christ has 
drawn to Himself the attention and admir- 
ation of mankind as never before. He 
stands before men as plainly greater than 
Western Civilization, greater than the 
Christianity that the world has come to 
know. Many who have not hitherto been 
won to His Church, yet find in Him their 
hero and their Ideal.” Then there is the 
universal ‘“World-Hunger,” for light, 
knowledge, education, friendship, peace— 
and—God. 

Christ’s Program. All these trends are 
distinctly in the direction of Christ’s claims 
and program, a universal Salvation for the 
whole man. All other programs of uni- 
versal world salvation have failed, or are 
bound to fail, because they have not the 
whole truth concerning man, and of course 
first of all, because they have not the 
truth concerning God. All these schemes 
are too small, too defective, one-sided, pet- 
ty. The world needs just such a God and 
such a Saviour as is now more and more 
becoming clearly seen, in Christianity. And 
Foreign Missions has been from the begin- 
ning and is more truly so today than ever 
—the one and only world movement which 
offers this God and this Saviour to the 
World. 


The New World. Such expressions as 
these, “On the threshold of a new age,” 
“The new world,” “The greatest period of 
human development,” ete., were shot 
through the whole Conference and on the 
lips of every speaker. Foreign Missions 
enlists every possible agency of mankind 
today; education, medicince, agriculture, 
and science in all its discoveries and inven- 
tions, nothing is despised if it can be made 
to further the knowledge of Jesus Christ 
the Saviour of the world. In a special 
survey of sixty-four Boards engaged in 
foreign missions, “The great majority feel 
that evangelistic work is producing the 
most marked and effective results, thirty- 
two Boards indicating it as the leading 
type of work,” 
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Over and over it was stated that China 
is regarded as the greatest and most prom- 
ising evangelistic field in the world just 
now. 

A missionary who has spent forty years 
in China, said that thirty years ago he 
asked God for twelve converts from the 
“litterate,” or Confucian scholars of China. 
But while this seemed foolish and impos- 
sible, through the Boxer upheaval in 1900 
and the subsequent events since then, there 
have been thousands converted of the mod- 
ern students of China—who are now tak- 
ing the place of the old scholars of thirty 
years ago, and that the present government 
has largely drawn on these modern students 
for its leaders. After having most con- 
clusively shown by the facts of history and 
the present-day situation—this missionary, 
who closed this great Conference with the 
final address on “Devoting Ourselves to 
the Supreme Task,” used this final word, 
“T am a Realist, I have been through the 
Boxer and two other Revolutions in China, 
we are on the threshold of a New World. 
We cannot Fail!” 


Tiffin, Ohio. 


THE FUTURE OF HUPING MIDDLE 
SCHOOL 


By Karl H. Beck 


December 30 is the day for the arrival 
of our vice-principal, the Rev. E. A. Beck; 
he is justing returning to us from a year 
at Columbia University where he was mak- 
ing a careful study—from the point of up- 
to-date American pedagogy — of some of 
the perplexing problems confronting Mis- 
sion schools in China. 

China is not what she was yesterday. 
There are those who predict for her an 
era of internal peace and consequent de- 
velopment: a suppression of banditry and 
militarism, and at the same time an exten- 
sion of communications and a coping with 
the fundamental causes of perennial fam- 
ine. In so far as the probabilities point in 
those directions, by so far are we expectant 
for a better day in Mission work. 

The Huping of yesterday answered the 
requirements of its day. It gave a college 
where young Christian leaders might be 
trained in a general course in line with 
western, modern education. The effectual 
presentation of religious courses within the 
curriculum and the spiritual atmosphere 
_ that was betokened by a hearty and unani- 
mous daily worship, produced a number of 
outstanding Christian leaders. Of these 
not a few are now the leaders in Mission 
institutions in our own and other fields of 
Christian enterprise in Central China. 

The Huping of today is courageously 
and hopefully facing the new conditions in 
China. The anti-religious enactments of 
the central government, and suspicious and 
critical attitudes of the public, together 
with the widespread terrorism of Red 
Communism place some obstacles in the 
way of missionary activity in general, and 
of school work in particular. But we do 
not recognize these as barriers to defeat 
the purposes of Christian enterprise. We 
rather see in them tests of character which 
are essential to the gaining of a perspec- 
tive and the acquiring of a stamina that 
are essential to the meeting of the great 
developments that are due to occupy the 
stage in China in the near future. Our 
Heavenly Father — we are sure — both 
knows the circumstances, and will give us 
grace and guidance to meet them. 

The leadership of Huping is in the hands 
of Huping trained Christian Chinese. 
Principal F. C. Gwoh, who became well 
known by many of our home leaders while 
he was in America a few years ago, is 
capable and energetic, and full of enthusi- 
asm for the Christian cause. Most of his 
staff are young Christian Chinese who re- 
ceived a large part of their training at 
Huping while the college was established 
here. (Prof. Gwoh died December 29.) 

Now the college department of Huping 
has been incorporated in the beginnings of 
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a great Central China Christian University 
at Wuchang. The field within which the 
Huping schools are now operating com- 
prises the Junior and Senior Middle 
Schools. This semester there are a few 
less than a hundred students enrolled. Of 
these seventy-one are taking courses in 
Bible Study and Religious Education. The 
boys of the student body who are Chris- 
tians practice their Christianity by con- 
ducting night school for workmen, by par- 
ticipating in Sunday “afternoon preaching 
bands that go out to the neighboring vil- 
lages, and by maintaining a live Y. M. 
C, A. with its usual activities. 

The Church has a large material and spir- 
itual investment in Huping. The spirit of 
service and sacrifice, of love and faith, in 
which the school was founded by Dr. Hoy 
and conducted for many years by him and 
his colleagues, both missionaries and Chi- 
nese—the same spirit lives on in the hearts 
and purposes of the present staff of the 
schools, as it lives on, also in the hearts of 
many alumni of Huping College in the 
length and breadth of the land. It must 
be expected that the Home Church shall 
still plan to prepare and send to Huping 
some of her most intellectual and spiritual 
young men, as colleagues and advisers to 
the Chinese leaders who are giving them- 
selves whole-heartedly to the development 
of Huping. 

In material investment, Huping has land 
and buildings and missionary residences. 
To the practical-minded people of the 
Home Church this ought to be a clear chal- 
lenge to make the best use possible of the 
investments which the Church once made 
in Huping. China is needing educational 
facilities. She is conscious of this fact; 
and it seems to be the determination both 
of the government and of young China 
(that is the intellectual leaders among the 
younger generation) that China’s educa- 
tional system shall be second to none in 
the modern world, and they propose to 
make this true in as short a time as pos- 
sible. This explains Huping’s present 
unique opportunity. It also explains why 
her program cannot be curtailed, but dare 
only be enlarged; why her equipment 
cannot be neglected, but dare only be ex- 
tended; why the budget for her mainten- 
ance cannot be diminished but dare only 
be made more adequate. 

Huping hopes to meet the educational 
need that arises from the fact that our 
mission field is largely rural. That means 
the development of courses that prepare 
young men for Christian service in rural 
fields. The country as well as the city in 
China is in agitation, in discontent: trying 
to find itself, to burst the bonds that en- 
thrall it, and to step out into a richer, hap- 
pier, more purposeful existence. Who but 
Christ can give an adequate solution? Who 
but Christian youth can introduce Christ 
effectively to non-Christian young China? 
What but a Christian school can prepare 
such Christian youth? What other such 
school is there for our Yochow field but 
Huping? Who but the people of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States hold 
the responsibility for the proper support 


Carl S. Sipple 


of Huping? Together with all the other 
worthy mission causes of our Church, 
Huping claims the prayers and the finan 
cial and spiritual support of the Home 
Church, 


Yochow, China. 


A VISIT TO THE YOSHIDAS AT OMIYA 
By Carl S. Sipple 


(Mr. Sipple is a teacher in North Japan 
College and is supported by Mercers- 
burg Academy) 


Last Saturday and Sunday came my first 
privilege to visit one of our Mission sta- 
tions, Omiya, a thriving industrial city of 
30,000, about sixteen miles north of Tokyo. 
The pastor there is Rey. Kikutaro Yoshida, 
who was one of my father’s classmates in 
the Lancaster Seminary. The only daugh- 
ter of the Yoshidas is a student at Miyagi 
Jo Gakko here in Sendai. Mr. Yoshida has 
a small, but very faithful and earnest con- 
gregation to work with. His members 
number about fifty, with a Sunday School 
averaging seventy-two in attendance, and 
a kindergarten of about forty-five. He 
could take more in the kindergarten, but 
has no room for them. The teacher is a 
Miyagi Jo Gakko graduate. She also plays 
their reed organ for the Church and Sun- 
day School services. On Sunday after- 
noons Mr. Yoshida preaches at a new sta- 
tion he has recently opened, near Omiya. 
He is kept very busy. 

The Yoshidas have two buildings, one 
used for all Church activities, and the 
other is their home. The Saturday eve- 
ning service was attended by about seven- 
teen people, a small congregation. Many 
of his members do not live in Omiya. After 
the service there was a social hour, during 
which we talked, Mr. Yoshida acting as 
interpreter. I’m beginning to understand 
occasional simple sentences and to con- 
verse a limited amount. This language is 
one of the most difficult in the world. 

After one night in the short berth of a 
sleeper I enjoyed the bed Mrs. Yoshida 
made for me in their home, even though a 
Japanese bed of thick quilts spread on the 
mats is not as comfortable to a foreigner 
as a springy bed. Mrs. Yoshida made a 
breakfast, half-foreign, half-Japanese. The 
Japanese breakfast includes rice and hot 
soup. The soup can be mighty comforting. 
Sunday morning it poured the proverbial 
cats and dogs, and a heatless Japanese 
house can be very cold and damp in wet 
weather. One walks about in stocking feet, 
because it is not proper to walk about on 
the mats with shoes or slippers. 

Sunday school at 8.30 A. M. was attend- 
ed by 72 bright-eyed youngsters. Mr. Yo- 
shida has many familiar hymns, the Ten 
Commandments, ete., written on the leaves 
of a large chart, in hira gana, so the 
youngsters can read the hymns. He intro- 
duced me to them, and ealled on me for a 
few words, which he translated. Five min- 
utes after the introduction he suddenly 
asked them my name. “Sipple sensei” 
(teacher) was the chorused answer. Our 
name is rather difficult for the Japanese 
tongue to pronounce correctly, because of 
the “1” sound, which the Japanese lacks. 

The morning service was Holy Commu- 
nion. The congregation owns a silver tray 
for the bread and a silver tray for cups, 
with individual cups. The service was not 
lacking in the real spirit of worship and 
devotion, but what a difference there is 
between our Church buildings at home and 
this little Mission Chureh, with the con- 
gregation sitting on low benches, and a 
matting floor. 

No people could have been more cordial 
than the Yoshidas and the members of 
their Church. One must taste of Japanese 
hospitality to know what it is. The bow- 
ing, the repeated “sayonaras” at departure, 
the unwillingness to precede another 
through a doorway, may seem, when first 
experienced, too formal, but all these 
things leave most pleasant memories in the 
minds of those who have experienced them. 
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[t is the most natural thing in the world 
to follow their customs as far as possible. 


At dinner three members of the Church 
committee, two men and a lady, were pres- 
ent. We enjoyed eels and rice, my favorite 
Japanese dish. The eels are deliciously 
fried, laid over steaming rice in a covered 
porcelain bowl, and eaten with chopsticks. 

Karly last Monday morning, November 
3, 1930, was held the ground breaking cere- 
mony for the new Tohoku Gakuin Chapel, 
attended by the students, members of the 
faculty, and Mr. Morgan from Tokyo, the 
architect of the building. It was a great 
joy to witness this ceremony and to know 
that work is now to begin on this Chureh 
building that is so much needed. 


Sendai, Japan. 
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gressive ideas, he saw in the “earthquake 
disaster,” as it was called, an opportunity 
to rebuild Tokyo along modern lines. He 
cabled to America for an expert in city 
planning, who in due time reached Japan 
and helped the authorities to elaborate 
an extensive program of reconstruction. 
On account of financial and other consid- 
erations, these plans had to (be reduced in 
scope, but even so the devastated districts 
of Tokyo were rebuilt in ways as to make 
almost a new city. The shacks were de- 
molished and replaced with better build- 
ings, a few of permanent, but most of 
them, of temporary construction. Through 
the pastor’s efforts a well known Japanese 
architect of Sendai, who had drawn the 
plans for the new municipal building of 
that city, agreed to draw the plans for the 
semi-permanent Kanda Church. However, 
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A STRICKEN CHURCH 
By Henry K. Miller, D.D. 


Bishop John McKim, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Mission in Japan, reporting to 
his Board the terrible devastation of 
Church property in Tokyo and vicinity 
wrought by the fearful earthquake of Sep- 
tember 1, 1923, and the raging fires caused 
by it, cabled: “All is lost except faith in 
God!” Happily the actual loss proved to 
be less than total, though it was stagger- 
ing indeed. 

In the case of our own Reformed Church 
Mission, the damage sustained was compar- 
atively little. The Tokyo Missionary Resi- 
dence was partly wrecked, but it was 
afterwards repaired so as to be habitable. 
However, one of our Church buildings was 
completely destroyed by the fierce earth- 
quake-fires. This was the 24 x 48 frame 
building in which our oldest congregation 
in Japan worshiped. At that time most of 
the buildings in Tokyo were of frame con- 
struction, so that the fires, fanned by 
strong gales, made a clean sweep. Even 
after the.streets had been cleared of 
corpses and debris, the eye beheld only wide- 
spread desolation. Rev. Kunio Kodaira, the 
pastor, secured two U. 8. army tents and 
three army cots. The tents were set up 
on the Church lot, and for a time the con- 
gregation shivered in their gloom during 
Church services. A few people found 
rather uncertain seats upon the cots, but 
others had to stand. 


The next move was to replace the tents 
with a rough-board shack. In this flimsy 
makeshift Sunday School and Church work 
was carried on. Meanwhile people had 
come back to where their homes had been, 
and something had to be done for their 
young children. Hence, a kindergarten 
was started and this work also was con- 
ducted in the shanty. From the start the 
kindergarten flourished and it has continu- 
ed until the present time. 

Viscount Shimpei Goto was the minister 
of Home Affairs at the time the great 
earthquake occurred, Being a man of pro- 


Temporary Kanda Church after Earthquake, Tokyo, J apan 


he contemplated a $5,000 edifice, and the 
plans had to be cut down for lack of funds. 
Using the material of the old shack, we 
erected a plaster building at a cost of only 
about $2,500 in money. In the photograph 
this little Church makes a fairly fine ap- 
pearance, but it is a cheap affair and is 
rapidly getting more and more shabby. 


In a few years the situation facing the 
Kanda congregation will become acute. 
The city authorities have fixed a time after 
which a temporary structure like our 
Church must be replaced with a permanent 
building. Now, the lot on which the pres- 
ent building stands is only 360 square feet 
in area, while we need a tract more than 
twice as large. Besides, we do not own the 
ground, but hold it on a lease, renewable 
every five years. Of course, we do not 
wish .to erect a comparatively expensive 
building on somebody else’s land. Hence, 
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the first thing to do is to buy a suitable 
lot. There has been a rather prolonged 
business depression in Japan, as well as in 
other countries, so that at present land 
values are fairly reasonable. Certainly 
now is the time to buy a Chureh lot in 
Tokyo. 

The Kanda congregation, being the only 
one of our Churches that suffered seriously 
on account of the earthquake disaster of 
September 1, 1923, deserves the sympathy 
of supporters of foreign missions. About 
seventy members were burnt out at the 
time of the earthquake. There are no rich 
people in the congregation. Besides, a lit- 
tle more than two years ago the Church 
became self-supporting and it finds its 
hands quite full trying to meet its ordi- 
nary current expenses. The people are 
willing to contribute according to their 


Present Building, Kanda Church, 
Tokyo, Japan 


ability, but we cannot afford to delay the 
purchase of a Church lot. Between $25,000 
and $30,000 will be needed for this pur- 
pose. Is there not in our Reformed Church 
some wealthy individual or family who will 
gladly contribute this amount? The Kanda 
congregation can be counted on to assume 
a fair proportion of the Church erection 
expenses. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


THE PUBLICATION FUND OF THE 
JAPAN MISSION 


By W. G. Seiple, Ph.D. 


In Japan, apart from the American 
Bible Society and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, there are other agencies such 
as the Christian Literature Society of 
Japan and the Japan Book and Tract So- 
ciety, which promote the production and 
sale of Christian literature, either original - 
works or translations, in the Japanese lan- 
guage. For the money needed for. such 
work, they are largely dependent on gifts 
from abroad or on grants of aid from or- 
ganized groups of missionaries, so-called 
“missions.” Our own missionary group, 
our Japan Mission, with the approval of 
our Board of Foreign Missions, makes an 


Kanda Kindergarten, Tokyo, Japan 
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annual grant to the former organization, the pastor in the nearby city of Koriyama, 


These organizations, however, in the pro- 
duction of Christian literature, must take 
into consideration first of all the needs of 
the Christian constituency in general, which 
is naturally a limited portion of the Japa- 
nese reading public, and after that provide 
such other literature as will meet more 
specific needs. The need for suitable Chris- 
tian literature is so great that no one or- 
ganization can supply it. 

Individual missionary groups, or mis- 
sions, such as the Salvation Army, in 
order to provide for their own specific needs, 
feel called upon to establish their own in- 
dependent agencies or to co-operate, wher- 
ever possible, with existing agencies, A 
few years ago, our own Japan Mission cre- 
ated as one of its standing committees the 
Publishing Committee, who “administer the 
publication fund and arrange for the publi- 
cation of such Japanese works as may, in 
their judgment, be needed.” This commit- 
tee consists of six members, three mission- 
aries chosen by our Mission and three Japa- 
nese representatives, or one each appointed 
by North Japan College, Miyagi College 
and the Joint Evangelistic Board, respec- 
tively. In this way the needs of our edu- 
cational and evangelistic work in the mat- 
ter of publication are duly co-ordinated. 

This committee’s first piece of work was 
to co-operate with the Christian Literature 
Society of Japan in the translation and 
publication of a Japanese version of the 
original German of Dr. Adolf Deissmann’s 
“Paul.” The committee paid Dr. Deissmann 
for the right to make this Japanese trans- 
lation and the Christian Literature Society 
of Japan assumed all the expense of the 
printing and publication of the work and 
the payment of royalty to him. Although 
neither the Mission nor the translators de- 
rive any profit from this arrangement, nev- 
ertheless they feel that it has been a wise 
investment of a small amount of money to 
promote the sale of an important work 
on early Christianity. 

Since its establishment a few years ago, 
this fund has received annual appropria- 
tion, which is included in the budget for 
the following year as it is submitted each 
fall by our Mission to the Board of For- 
eign Missions. It is the purpose of the 
Publishing Committee to administer this 
fund just as wisely and economically as 
possible in the production of the Christian 
literature which they feel is required to 
diate work. 


Baltimore, Md. 


MIHARU KINDERGARTEN 
By Ella N. Nicodemus 
(See cut on cover page) 


“What shall we do with Miharu Kinder- 
garten?” asked members of the kinder- 
garten committee of each other with trou- 
bled faces. This was during the last 
month of 1929, when a change of pastors 
had been decided on at Miharu and keen 
disappointment had resulted from a dis- 
covery that a spirit of carelessness had 
invaded this kindergarten, the oldest of 
our group. 

“Tf there is to be no resident pastor, we 
had better close this kindergarten,” so 
spoke some. However, those members of 


the mission who remembered the opening 


of the kindergarten, almost fifteen years 
ago, advised careful investigation of the 
possibilities of continuing. Then came a 
written appeal from the people of Miharu 
themselves, not to withdraw our kinder- 
garten, stressing the influence of the kin- 
dergarten upon the Sunday School and the 
Church, whose activities were just then at 
a standstill. 

Three members of the committee accom- 
panied by Dr. Noss, missionary in charge 
of that field, went to Miharu one day in 
January and held a conference with rep- 
resentatives of Miharu Church and kinder- 
garten children’s parents. As a result, the 
committee later took action to undertake 
the work for at least another year, with 


who was to be in charge of Miharu Church 
work, as the new superintendent. 

The two teachers placed in charge of the 
twenty-five boys and girls remaining in the 
kindergarten at the beginning of 1930 are 
both earnest Christians. One, who is a 
graduate of Miyagi College Bible Dept., 
acts as assistant, while the head teacher, 
who is a graduate of our Miyagi High 
School, has had a kindergarten teacher’s 
training course and had completed two 
years of teaching before going to Miharu. 

The new pastor-superintendent and these 
two earnest teachers did their utmost to 
put new life into the kindergarten and 
also into the Sunday School and into the 


Boarding Students in Boy’s School, 
Baghdad 


Miharu Church. The mothers were inter- 
ested anew in meeting at the kindergarten 
at intervals and were there given an op- 
portunity to hear the Christian message. 
One month, Mrs. Fuse, Mrs. Schneder’s as- 
sistant in Sendai, was asked to travel to 
Miharu to address a large gathering of 
mothers. Mrs. Fuse reported that she found 
many earnestly interested. 

In March, twenty-one children complet- 
ed the kindergarten course at Miharu and 
entered primary school. However, in April, 
twenty-five new pupils arrived, increasing 
the enrollment by four. In September, ten 
more new pupils came but because three 
others moved away, the increase really 
numbered but seven. However, now at the 
close of the year, thirty-seven pupils in- 
stead of only twenty-five are enrolled. 
Besides, thirty-five mothers have been 
present at each of the mothers’ meetings 
held in October and in November. 

Quite recently Dr. Noss, after a visit to 
Miharu, wrote, “I am simply delighted with 
the helpfulness of the kindergarten teach- 
ers in the work of the Church. We had a 
fine meeting Saturday night and five of the 
best women of the town were baptized.” 

I wish that I might take you to visit 
Miharu kindergarten. It is housed in what 
was once one of the principal buildings of 
the town, having been a mansion belong- 
ing to the feudal lord, and later serving 
as town office. When Pastor Kikutaro Yo- 
shida, now at Omiya, opened Christian 
work in Miharu, this building was given 
by the people so that a kindergarten might 
be started. Church services were and con- 
tinue to be conducted in the same build- 
ing. The two kindergarten teachers and 
an old woman, who acts as caretaker, oc- 
cupy some of the rooms. 

The building is picturesque and inter- 
esting because of its size and its architec- 
ture, of which the heavily thatched roof 
is a striking feature. This roof, because 
of its age, has a tendency to be leaky, 
however; but was recently repaired by the 
townspeople. 

A fairly well-to-do doctor gave the kin- 
dergarten a stove a few years ago; but 
the teachers have not been permitted to 
use it because the police feared that the 
thatched roof might catch fire from a 
spark. This winter permission has been 
granted to use the stove, provided that the 
stove-pipe is run out through the wall 
(there being no chimneys) some distance 
below the eaves and that the smoke is di- 
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rected towards the ground instead of up- 
ward. Besides, a pail of water must be 
kept under the pipe out-of-doors to catch 
any possible sparks. We are eager to 
learn whether the stove can be used in 
such a way. If not, the big, cold, cheer- 
less rooms will again have no other heat 
than the small charcoal fires in the earthen 
braziers that serve to warm the hands of 
teachers and children. They make little 
impression on the temperature of the room. 

The entire building is growing so old 
that extensive repairs are not practical. 
If the present progress in active Christian 
work continues in Miharu, the time will 
soon come when the need of a proper build- 
ing or buildings for Church, Sunday School 
and kindergarten is urgent. If the peo- 
ple can be assured that funds can be sup- 
plied, they can without doubt be expected 
to do their best towards raising a part of 
the needed amount. Before such assur- 
ance can be given, the proposition cannot 
be considered. 


Sendai, Japan. 


THE BATTLE IN JAPAN 
By Elmer H. Zaugg, Ph.D. 


There is a tremendous battle on in Ja- 
pan. It is the conflict between two social 
and economic ideals. The one traveling 
westward from Europe and America is 
represented by the forces of the Christian 
Church. It stands for the establishing of 
a Kingdom of love, justice, and brother- 
hood by peaceful and educational meth- 
ods as the remedy for the present distress 
in the Orient. 

The other coming eastward from Mos- 
cow is represented by the followers of 
Karl Marx. It stands for the overthrow 
of imperialism and capitalism by forceful 
means, if necessary, and for the establish- 
ment of a social order based on the prin- 
ciple of communism. It is essentially ma- 
terialistie in its outlook on life, and in- 
sists that the improvement of the material 
conditions of life is of supreme importance, 
in fact, is about all that matters. 

The passenger who arrives in Japan these 
days is handed a blank paper on his ar- 
rival at customs, on which he must write 
the title and author of every book which 
he is bringing into the country. Why? 
The government has passed a law forbid- 
ding the importation of any books that 
smatter of Bolshevism and other dangerous 
thought. The ineffectiveness of the law is 
seen in the fact that practically all the 
students of Japan know something of 
Marxism, and radical social ideals are 
rampant in most of the universities and 
institutions of higher learning. Some 
months ago seven or eight hundred stu- 
dents from various universities were ar- 
rested, because they were suspected of 
holding and advocating Bolshevik ideas. 
Evidently the students get books dealing 
with such ideas from somewhere. And 
the teaching of Karl Marx is being ac- 
cepted by an increasing number of peo- 
ple, especially those who are in financial 
distress, such as the farmers and indus- 
trial workers. 


Empty stomachs, starving children, and 
unemployment cause more radical ideas 
than any amount of reading. The increas- 
ingly large number of hungry and jobless 
people in Japan furnishes a fertile soil 
for the growth of Bolshevik ideas and 
attitudes. And the government is having 
a harder and harder time to keep the peo- 
ple quiet and satisfied. There were over 
a thousand strikes in the country last 
year. Those who are trying to help the 
situation are very closely watched by gov- 
ernment agents, especially if they make 
any effort to organize the farmers and 
laborers. 

Several days ago Mr. Motojiro Sugi- 
yama came to our Theological Seminary 
to speak to the students on the subject of 
Christian Work Among the Farmers. As 
you may know, Mr. Sugiyama is a gradu- 
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ate of North Japan College, has spent most 
of his life in trying to help the farmers 
of Japan, was a candidate for Parliament 
years ago, and is now 
with the well known Christian social lead- 
er, Kagawa, in his work, being particular- 
ly responsible for carrying on the 15 Gos- 
pel Schools for Farmers which constitute 
a part of Kagawa’s social program. 


several associated 


Well, Sugiyama spoke to our theological 
students for 3% hours on how they might 
help the farmers as religious workers— 
not one word of revolutionary talk in his 
whole speech—and yet when he _ got 
through, there was the plain-clothes man 
waiting for him to ask what his plans and 
movements were to be while he was in 
Sendai. He is followed wherever he goes. 

I tell you there is a battle on in Japan, 
a battle of ideas and methods of social 
control. Shall these ideas and methods be 
those of Christian peace and love and jus- 
tice, or of Bolshevik violence and 
materialism? Are you willing to help men 
like Kagawa and Sugiyama and the other 
Christian workers here who are trying to 
improve social conditions by instilling in 
the hearts of people, both rich and poor, 
the spirit of Christian love and self-sacri- 
fice, or would you like to see this great 
country given over to riot, revolution, 
political disorder, and a bread-and-butter 
philosophy? It is for you good Christian 
people in America to say. How much are 
you willing to sacrifice that the Christian 
forces in Japan may win the battle? 

Sendai, Japan. 


those 


AN INTERLUDE ON THE “KIN” 


(China’s most ancient and honorable 
stringed instrument) 


By Alliene S. De Chant 


Everything is so strange here at this 
pretty, clean school, and everyone is so 
kind. There is plenty of rice to eat, and 
bamboo sprouts; and the missionary doc- 
tor, who found me, is putting the healing- 
est kind of salve on spots made sore by 
many beatings. And though the corners of 
our school roofs turn up, yet scarcely any- 
body talks about the evil spirits that al- 
ways fly in a straight line. 

But last night a dreadful thing hap- 
pened. The girl whose bed is next to mine, 
died, and I am frightened—terribly fright- 
ened. I am sure that the evil spirit of 
Kwei-lan will haunt me. But scarcely any- 
body else here seems to be afraid of that. 

Kwei-lan’s funeral was very strange too. 
No beggar-mourners were hired to wail; 
no cock was tied in a basket upon the 
coffin to guide the spirit night and morn- 
ing, by its crowing; and no one put a coin 
into Kwei-lan’s mouth to pay her way 
across the river Styx. 

And the room they eall the chapel was 
very still that morning. Nor was the cof- 
fin there—it was too big. A Chinese man, 
who read from a big Book, told us that 
our Kwei-lan was not really dead, for her 
spirit—the God-part of her would live al- 
ways in the heart of all who knew and 
loved her. Why Kwei-lan won’t be chang- 
ed into another creature at all— into a bird, 
a snake, or perhaps a four-footed animal! 
That is very strange. 

The school principal, whose home is in 
America, spoke too, and the missionary 
doctor, who has been putting salve on my 
sores, got up and shut his eyes and asked 
a God somewhere to keep on guiding the 
mind and heart of His doctors so that new 
ways may be found to cure sick boys and 
girls. Nor could I see a God anywhere— 
a bronze one, a gilded one, not even a tiny 
one of just plain bamboo and mud. 

And you could have heard a feathered 
coin drop when the president of what they 
call the Y. W. C. A. got up to speak. 
Her lips trembled and her eyes filled. And 
out from her tears there shone a kind of 
light—a light that shed a stillness like the 
perfume of a lotus on a lake. And what 


was she telling? That Kwei-lan had been 
a slave girl from the mountain country, 
sold that her younger brothers and sisters 
might have rice? <A little girl terribly 
afraid of evil spirits that always travel 
in a straight line? A girl like me? Sure- 
ly, surely not! And how, during her four 
years here, she had come to know the 
Jesus Who blesses little children—the Jesus 
Who thinks girls are more than slaves 
that they have a brain too, and a heart. 
And that loving Him, she, as an officer 
in the Y. W. C. A. and as a teacher every 
Sunday, of little “street” children, kept on 
telling others about Him, 


My body is strong now and there are no 
marks upon it. And I am never hungry. 
Perhaps this Jesus of Kwei-lan’s can still 
the fear that is in my heart—the fear of 
evil spirits that always travel in a straight 
line. I think I will try to let Him come in, 

Hanover, Pa. 


AMONG JAPANESE FARMERS AND 
FISHERMEN 


By Rev. I. George Nace 


Within the past few years the Christian 
Movement in Japan has been awakening 
to a very solemn responsibility. It has 
been a responsibility for a long time, but 
not much recognition was given it until 
recent years. It is the Church’s responsi- 
bility to that large area of the Japanese 
people, the farmers and fishermen. If 
Christianity in Japan is to become a part 
and parcel of the life of the nation these 
folk of the country and seaside dare no 
longer be neglected. This is one of the 
major notes stressed in the present King- 
dom of God Movement, and rightly so. 


While the need is being emphasized, the 
fact remains that not much is done even 
as yet for this vast untouched area of Ja- 
pan’s population. The reasons for this are 
obvious. Compared with the long history 
of Christianity in other countries, Chris- 
tianity in Japan is still in its infancy. 
Until now the efforts of missionaries and 
pastors have been concentrated on the 
larger centers of population. Because of 
this the number of workers to venture in- 
to the more remote districts of the country 
and seaside has been limited. Hence these 
folk have been neglected. 


The feeling that this situation dare not 
continue much longer is winning general 
approval at present. As Christianity ad- 
vances on the second half of the first cen- 
tury of its existence in Japan it must pay 
more heed to the common people who still 
hear the Master’s message gladly. The 
work is of a pioneer nature. It is a chal- 
lenge to the spirit of adventure in mis- 
sionary and pastor. Being of such a na- 
ture it requires a technique of its own. 


The high-power methods and programs 
used in well organized town and city work 
are of little service in this field. Just 
what technique is best remains to be work- 
ed out. Experiments are being made along 
various lines. Newspaper evangelism is 
proving quite effective and is growing in 
influence. However, nothing has yet been 
discovered to surpass the personal touch. 
To do personal work for and among these 
people requires sympathy, an insight into 
their problems, and consecration. 

Ever since we came to Akita six years 
ago it has been my hope to engage more in 
work of this kind, of which there is so 
much need in this Prefecture with its one 
million people. I talked to our pastors 
about it but they have been timid and 
hesitating about going into villages and 
towns, where they are not known or where 
there is no one that can be used as a key 
to the situation. Finally I talked to Dr. 
Toyohiko Kagawa, than whom no one has 
done more for these neglected folk, about 
the matter. His answer was brief, “If 
your pastors hesitate, go yourself. Preach 
on the street corners and visit from house 
to house until the police stop you.” That 
seemed easier said than done. 


However, this fall an opportunity pre- 
sented itself. Rev. G. Tamba, our pastor 
at Noshiro, assured me that he would go 
along and gladly do all he could. Besides, 
he challenged several of the young men in 
his congregation. Consequently, on the 
evening of Columbus Day, October 12, all 
preparations were ready to set out the next 
morning. With faith like that of Colum- 
bus, in kind at least, we prayed once more. 
about the matter, and the next morning 
found us on our way—Rey. Tamba, Mr. 
Jono, one of the leaders among the young 
people of his Church, and I. 

We went in the Pontiac, noble Indian 
he is, without which it would have been 
about as difficult to set out as it would 
have been for Columbus to venture forth 
without the Santa Maria or any one of his 
vessels, (So thanks to my Seminary class- 
mates and friends who helped make it pos- 
sible for us to use this car in our work.) 
The car was loaded with five thousand 
pamphlets, several hundred Kingdom of 
God newspapers, a thousand copies of 
Kagawa’s ten sen (five cents) books, a 
stereopticon and set of slides on “The Life 
of Christ,” our personal baggage, some food 
for emergency needs, and some other liter- 
ature. 


We headed north for the villages along 
the coast. We decided to go first to vil- 


lages where there were public schools, in- 
troduce ourselves and our cause to the 
school principals, and wherever possible, 
arrange for public meetings in the schools. 
This 


we did with success at Sawame, 


Rev. I. G. Nace Leaving Noshiro, Japan, for a Week’s Work in the Country 
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Hachimori, Tsubaki, Iwadate, at every vil- 
lage with a school up to the northern 
boundary line of Akita Prefecture. We 
were graciously welcome, gladly heard, and 
in some instances invited to return. The 
meetings were well attended. Most of 
them being held in the evening, it was 
possible for farmers and fishermen-to be 
present. During the day we visited from 
house to house in the smaller villages, 
leaving a pamphlet or two at each house 
and holding as many inquiries as possible. 
We talked to fishermen mending their nets 
by the seaside, to farmers in the field as 
they halted in the midst of their rice har- 
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the initiative. But—, and the rest is 
obvious, the missionary’s presence depends 
very largely upon the interest, prayers and 
support of the Home Chureh. If the mem- 
bers and pastors of the Home Church are 
lukewarm toward the missionary enter- 
prise such work cannot be continued, and 
its discontinuance spells suicide for the 
Chureh itself. The ery today is “hard 
times,” but we trust that, even in times 


like this, the friends of a World brother- 
hood in Christ, will stand by, and enable 
missionaries to keep the torch aloft and 
move forward. 

Akita, Japan. 


Missionary Nace and Japanese Associates at Lunch 


vest. These personal interviews and our 
impressions we cannot relate here for want 
of space. Suffice it to say that these peo- 
ple are having a hard struggle, especially 
this winter. Their children look pale and 
undernourished. They know what the prob- 
lems of life and hard times are, and they 
weleome anything that has the promise of 
help, spiritual or otherwise. 


With the encouraging results of our ex- 
periences near Noshiro, Rev. G. Arai, pas- 
tor at Omagari, became enthusiastic about 
doing something similar, in his Gun (town- 
ship), Semboku Gun. So we made plans 
for November. We invited the pastor of 
the Disciples Mission in this district to 
join us. He did, so we planned a co- 
operative project—an experiment of the 
kind we need many more. This made it 
all the more interesting. Our efforts were 
as successful, and more so, than those in 
the Noshiro district in October. Only we 
were forced to stop and return because of 
the coming of snow, which flies almost 
steadily in this section from the middle of 
November. 


In different places where we were I was 
told that I was the first American that 
ever had been seen there, and again and 
again we were told that they did not know 
anything about Christianity or such a per- 
son as Jesus Christ. So there is no ques- 
tion as to our scratching in virgin soil. 

What the returns of such an investment 
of time and energy will be no one can tell. 
We made direct contact with more than 
10,000 people and indirectly with many 
thousands more. As far as possible in- 
quirers were informed and urged to get in 
touch with pastors in their district. Where 
this is impossible they were told to write 
to the office of Newspaper Evangelism here 
in Akita. It is our desire to conserve and 
follow up such work as closely as possible. 

In pioneer work of this kind the mis- 
sionary still has a great field for service, 
and this for some time to come. The pas- 
tors realize and depend upon us to take 


A RECOLLECTION OF “MARY’S 


SONG” 
By Isaac Shiro Takagi 


As a roaming student in America, I have 
already experienced the second Christmas 
in this country. On Christmas night of 
1930, while sitting on a cold chair in a 
dormitory room at Princeton, a series of 
sweet recollections from the past Christ- 
mas days came into my meditation. The 
most vivid and impressive of all was the 
wonderful inspiration of “Mary’s Song” 
which had been sung by a group of young 
girls, on Christmas night of two years ago, 
at a Church in a snow-covered town in 
North Japan. 


For six years I was pastor of the Re- 
formed Church at Yonezawa city. (This 
charge is now carried on by the faithful 
service of Mr. Umezu.) During our days 


at Yonezawa, Mrs. Takagi and I organized 
two special groups for girls, in addition to 
the usual Women’s Society, and other 
various classes in the Church. The one 
group consisted of thirty members of ever- 
cheerful high school girls varying in age 
from 14 to 18; we named it “Zion Kai” 
(Kai means ¢lub or party); they had week- 
ly Bible study with their pastor, on every 
Friday afternoon. The other group was 
organized exclusively of busy working 
girls, their average age was about 21, and 
most of them had been baptized; we nam- 
ed this group “Lydia Kai,” after the name 
of the faithful woman at Thyatira (Acts 
16:14), 

Very different from those younger sis- 
ters of “Zion Kai” were these members of 
“Lydia Kai’; they had a peculiar char- 
acter and activity. As members of their 
own family and society, they had to 
bear a heavy responsibility on their 
shoulders; some of them were working 
in the silk - weaving mills, some in 
the town hospital as nurses, some in the 
post office as telephone operators, and 
some came from the farms of the subur- 
ban villages. 

We had about twenty members in this 
“Kai,” and all of them without exception, 
have ardent faith in their Saviour, and a 
humble reconciling spirit toward God and 
men; they were as faithful as the Thya- 
tirian Lydia of old, both in Church and in 
their respective fields of work. They had 
their regular weekly meeting on Saturday 
evening. After finishing their daily toil 
of more than ten hours—which is too much 
for any young girl—yet showing little 
weariness of appearance, they came with 
cheer and enthusiasm in their faces, and 
gathering at their assembling place which 
was located in the parsonage. At their 
meeting, as a rule, they listened to a short 
address by the pastor on some scripture 
passages, then they sang together several 
verses from their favorite hymns, then 
united in prayers which were so simple 
and striking; and occasionally they assist- 
ed with some important labors for the 
preparation of the coming Sunday service. 

The pastor and his wife were always 
with them, and led their activities. The 
girls were so glad and eager to join in 
this weekly meeting, in conquering various 
obstacles which tangled around them. So 
frequently we heard from their lips, such 
lively announcements: “Oku-San! it was 
pretty hard for me to find the time to come 
here this evening,’ a village girl who 
came on foot from two miles away, gasp- 
ingly told my wife, “because our farm has 
begun the rice harvest, it is the busiest 
time of the year, but I am so glad, for I 
have succeeded to do twice as much work 
this afternoon, so as to make up the time 
for this evening.” A certain evening, one 
of the nurses said to her pastor, “Sen-Sei! 


Yonezawa Church “Lydia-Kwai,” Yonezawa, 


Japan 
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my patient was so kind to me, she allowed 
me to leave her for an hour, for the sake 
of this meeting; but I must go back to 
her bed in haste. Teacher, won’t you give 
me some good messages to encourage her?” 

They were so busy in their daily duty, 
but they were still the best workers in the 
whole community for our Church. With 
the little fraction of leisure time that they 
have, they have done the most efficient 
work for God and men, in their various 
places. 

As the members of individual homes, 
most of them were less blessed by their 
home life. On account of the pressing 
poverty of their family, or of some obsti- 
nate thoughts of their non-Christian par- 
ents, those young girls were left so often 
in a gloomy, unpeaceful situation in their 
homes. On the other hand, as the posi- 
tive Christians who were living in a non- 
Christian community, they had to face con- 
stant tribulation of anti-Christian feel- 
ings, from their neighbors as well as from 
comrades. 

These struggles which were imposed upon 
them, were not at all an easy task to 
carry. They have done, nevertheless, of 
their best endeavors to reconcile their op- 
posers, with a peaceful, steadfast Chris- 
tian spirit of sacrifice and love. Owing to 
the hardships of their families, it is nat- 
ural that most of our Lydias became vie- 
tims of their conditions, and lost their 
opportunities of obtaining a higher edu- 
cation than the primary courses; and the 
same ill conditions have compelled them to 
do vocational work, instead of pursuing 
their desired school life. Although they 
were lacking in school education, they had 
a strong desire for intellectual studies. As 
a matter of fact, most of them had pos- 
sessed, through self study, more common 
sense and general knowledge, than those 
graduated from the high school. Living 
under such conditions, certainly, these 
sensible young girls would have passed 
through the critical darkness of sceptic- 


ism and temptation. But thank God! the 
merciful Hand has led those unfortunate 
but devout souls to His House, where they 
have found an entirely new world, a peace- 
ful home, and above all the Saviour of 
their lives. 


HYMN—OBEDIENT TO THY 
WORD 


(Tune, Schumann §. M., Church 
Hymnal, 17) 


O Jesus, Master, Friend, 
With voice so sweet and still, 
Bestowing blessings rich and rare 
On all who do Thy will, 


Obedient to Thy word, 
Thy servants toiling on, 

Let down their nets in childlike faith 
And plenteous blessings won. 


When on the sea of life, 
Beset by breaking wave, 
Though tempest tossed, when Thou 
art nigh 
Our life’s boat Thou wilt save. 


So may our hearts and hands, 
In service glad and free, 

Find peace and joy in daily tasks 
For others and for Thee. Amen. 


Ambrose M. Schmidt, D.D. 


On the Christmas night, when they sang 
“Mary’s Song” to a Japanese tune, those 
who knew of their situation and spirit, 
were wonderfully impressed by their 
chorus. The hymn begins with these lines: 


“My soul doth magnify the Lord and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour. 
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For He hath regarded the lowliness of 
His handmaiden.” 


Truly Christ has come not for those 
strong and haughty people, but for these 
weak and humble souls. He does not leave 
them in the state of weakness for ever. 
He raises them up as mighty Christian ser- 
vants. Our Lydias in singing this hymn, 
would surely feel that they were enriched, 
strengthened, and exalted by the great 
Hand, and were placed in similar conse- 
cration and responsibility with the ancient 
Holy Maiden. 

Two years have already passed since 
they sang the “Magnificat.” Time is flow- 
ing; human situations are always chang- 
ing. But I do believe, and hope that those 
young Lydias’s faith and activities will 
never be changed, throughout their life 
on earth. 

Lately I received a letter from one of 
the Lydias, reporting her recent bitter expe- 
rience in private life. She is now working 
in the post office of her town, as a tele- 
phone girl, supporting her whole family 
by her small salary. 

“After fighting a year’s illness,” she 
wrote, “my father has died, leaving his 
family in the worst circumstance. And 
our youngest brother is still in the hos- 
pital showing little indication of recoy- 
Ory =: . life seemed to me a burden. 
How often I have thought of my perish- 
ing! It would have been much easier than 
to bear such a burden. Oh! but I 
could not die, I am still believing that the 
strongest Hand is supporting me. I am 
weak, but He is strong. He will be with 
me till the end of my life, and He will 
make me strong enough, in fighting against 
the bitter circumstances.” 

In reading this I did thank God. Very 
brief as her letter was, it was powerful 
enough to challenge a man’s faith: even 
the teacher himself was encouraged very 
much by her victorious conviction. 


Princeton, N. J. 


A Miracle in Modern Life 


A Review of “God in the Slums,” by COMMANDER EVANGELINE BooTH 


As rats in a trap, men, women and chil- 
dren were drowned in the slums of London 
when the high winds from the storm-lashed 
North Sea swept up the river Thames and 
in the very heart of the teeming city made 
a sea of destruction of the waters that 
overflowed its banks. But let the author 
of this rare book tell the story. 

A Salvation Army lassie approached a 
young man sitting at the back of a large 
meeting addressed by my father, William 
Booth. He looked disconsolate and un- 
happy. With gentle, winning courtesy she 
asked, “Can I help you in any way? Are 
you saved?” “Saved!” he retorted fiercely, 
“Why should I be saved? I am a reporter.” 

The author of this fascinating book is 
one who by his abilities rose from the rank 
of reporter to be the night editor of a 
London daily paper with a million or more 
circulation. One day he discovered that 
he was meant to be more than an editor. 
He was promoted to be himself. 

We seek God in Churches. We seek God 
in music. We seek God in art, in sciences, 
in the flowers of the field, the clouds of 
the sky. the waves of the sea, the trees of 
the forest, the song of the birds, and the 
glories of the mountains, the sun and the 
stars. We never seek God in the slums, 
but it was here Hugh Redwood found God, 
and God in the slums meant to him God in 
his soul, 

The all-powerful gospel of God’s bound- 
less and irresistible love to all men how- 
ever degraded, however impoverished, how- 
ever desperate, broke upon him, not as a 
dogma, not as a sentiment, not as a ser- 
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mon, but as the most astounding, absorb- 
ing, original and exclusive piece of “news” 
that had ever come under his trained obser- 
vation. 

This gospel was a fact that made the 
difference between unmentionable squalor 
and reasonable comfort, between indeserib- 
able dirt and habitual cleanliness, between 
unquotable blasphemy and humble rever- 
ence, between maddening remorse and the 
splendid sanity of an inspiring hope, be- 
tween misery in the most tragic expres- 
sion and happiness in the most glorious tri- 
umph over environment and heredity, be- 
tween hell, here and hereafter, and heaven, 
here and hereafter. Never had it occurred 
to him that, as a newspaper man, it would 
be his fortune to come across such “a 
story” as this, and compared with it, the 
achievements of aviation, the sensations of 
sport, the rise and fall of governments, 
the wars and rumors of war, the revolu- 
tions and crimes and scandals that hitherto 
had provided his paper with headlines, 
faded into the normalcies of a back page. 
War? Here was the real emancipation from 
a eruel and oppressive autocracy of evil. 
Battle? Hugh Redwood found himself in 
the very foremost of the front trenches, 
fighting with the shock troops of the Lord 
of Hosts. 

I am not surprised that already Great 
Britain has bought 120,000 copies of this 
book, and that from the royal family in 
the King’s palace, to the high Churchman, 
the intelligentsia, and the man in the 
street, it is being read as the book of the 
hour. If ever there were a human docu- 


ment, genuine, and vivid and moving, we 
have it here. In these compelling pages, 
we can distinguish all the mingling melo- 
dies of the mighty symphony ealled life. 
There is the agony of tears. There is the 
ripple of laughter. There is the curse of 
hatred. There is the grace of blessing. 
Dickens never envisaged a degradation 
more appalling, nor St. Augustine or Wes- 
ley a redemption of the degraded more 
completely effective or more divinely love- 
ly. We have the opposing ultimates—one 
hundred per cent sin and one hundred per 
cent salvation. 


It is with a heart aroused to ineffaceable 
memories of arduous yet ennobling cam- 
paigns, fought to a finish in other days, 
that I have read these latest despatches by 
a war correspondent on the battlefield that 
I know so well. The slums in the English 
cities, here described in such intimate, such 
graphic language, are the slums into the 
very depths of which, as a girl, I yolun- 
tarily plunged. It was amid these people, 
so fearfully tempted, that I spent my 
youth, and, knowing the inside of these 
saloons, having taken my stand on these 
chill and loveless pavements, having stood — 
in their rags at the wickets of the pawn — 
shops and been the only mourner by their 
side in the Potter’s Field, I can testify 
that in these pages there is not a syllable 
of exaggeration. The “Darkest England” 
for which my father appealed has seen the 
dawn, but still awaits the day. 


The story of victorious consecration tells 


itself. No need to point a moral. But if — 


the Salvation Army stands for Prohibition, 
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can you be surprised after reading in these 
pages an English journalist’s account of 
what ravages liquor inflicts on England? 
If, moreover, we of the Blood-and-Fire 


A 


Religion and Science 


The official service during the meetings 
of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science—or the “British Ass,” as 
it is colloquially called—were held at Bris- 
tol Cathedral. The preacher, Dr. Strong, 
Bishop of Oxford, said that the separate- 
ness of the function of science and reli- 
gion do not imply hostility. In natural 
science and religion, problems had been 
more and more accurately stated and evi- 
dence more and more completely defined 
and weighed. It might have been antici- 
pated that one result of this would have 
been that the two lines of study would 
draw nearer together, but this had not 
come about. In science, man was at his 
most concrete and complex, and the danger 
of false abstraction was therefore at its 
highest; when he entered upon the plane 
of religion he entered a new world as dif- 
ferent from what had gone before as the 
world with life in it was from the in- 
organic stage of being. Thus, not merely 
had he got hold of a new idea or a more 
complex form of old ones, he had come 
into contact with a new Person. The plain 
man might never know the physical laws 
and the nature of things around him, but 
he could maintain a reasonable practical 
life without them. It did not derange his 
existence. He wanted to be sure that his 
life had some permanent value and signifi- 
eance. Somehow he felt that there must 
be a great mistake if his personal life 
just disappeared. It was much to him if 
he felt that human life was capable of 
being the field of divine activity. This 
was the desire of the plain man, not mere- 
ly of the philosopher or expert in natural 
science. Perhaps it was always the plain 
man’s problems that were the hardest to 
answer. Almost always they were com- 
plex and raised issues which could not be 
stated within the terms of daily experi- 
ence. At the David Thomas Memorial 
Church, Bishopston, Bristol, in the eve- 
ning, Sir Oliver Lodge, who was the preach- 
er, said that scientific enquiry should not 
be limited to the material order of things. 

“We have concentrated too much upon 
matter, and have attended too little to 
the possibilities of space,” he said. “Al-. 
ready science is discovering that all activ- 
ity, all energy, all spontaneity, is to be 
traced to the properties possessed by what 
we call empty space, and that the matter 
that appeals to our sense is a comparatively 
trivial interruption of its continuity, with 
a function purely demonstrative. The 
atoms of matter show what is going on in 
space, they have no initiative of their own, 
they are pushed hither and thither, and 
take the path of least resistance. All the 
genuine activity has hitherto eluded us, 
we have been studying pointer-readings, 
and are only now beginning to realize the 
immensity of the powers which move those 
pointers and bring about all the phe- 
nomena, some of which we are familiar 
with and others that so far only a few 
believe in. The real fact is that we are 
in the midst of a spiritual world, that it 
dominates the material . . .” 

“AE” Honored 


“A.B”, by which initials Mr. George 
W. Russell is known far and wide, has for 
years been one of the very real spiritual 
forces in Ireland. He is the poet and prac- 
tical man combined to a singular degree. 
“A.B” has been at once the inspirer of the 
mystical thought and literature in Ireland 
during the past two generations and the 
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Flag are not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ, what wonder? It is power, and we 
cling to power. We are jealous of power, 
we claim power. We will have power. We 


wield power. For the power of God is unto 
salvation, and it is salvation of which the 
world today stands in unutterable and uni- 
versal need, : 


Letter From London 


By Hupert W. PEET 


active organizer of the co-operative dairy 
schemes and editor of “The Irish States- 
man,’ which, after a long and most useful 
career ceased publication a few months 
ago. One of my most striking memories 
of my visit to Dublin when the clouds of 
the terrible “Black and Tan” era were 
hovering on the horizon was a Sunday 
evening spent with others including Mrs. 
S. R. Green, widow of the historian, and 
the ill-fated patriot, Darrell Figgis, in 
A.E’s studio. Russell’s sensitive soul al- 


DO WHAT YOU CAN 


By John Franklin Bair 
(Copyrighted) 


Say not within your heart, ‘I see 
No chance in this broad world for 
me,” 
And sit not down to fret and whine 
Because you think you ne’er shall 
shine 
Before the world as others do; 
Fret not, for there’s a place for you. 
The little star that shines on high, 
Does not make bright the entire sky, 
But should each little star complain 
Because all heaven’s great domain 
Is not made bright by its small ray, 
And for that cause should fret and 
say, 
“Because these brilliant rays of mine 
Do not reach all, I’ll cease to shine’; 
The heavens all o’ercast would be 
With gloom and darkness, none could 
see 
The beautiful and radiant light 
Which gladdens many hearts at 
night. 
I, in this world, am but a star, 
My light may not extend as far 
Into the dark world’s gloom as some 
Who thru the world may go and 
come; 
But God has given me some work 
To do, my task I will not shirk; 
I’m one small star in His great plan, 
Therefore, I’ll do the best I can. 


ready seemed to feel the dark 
through which his country was to 
recall how he told me as I was looking 
at some of his delicate canvases on the 
wall, that he was quite unable to paint 
while his country was passing through 
such deep waters. But black as were 
later happenings when the spirit of cruelty 
and hatred on both sides seared Russell’s 
soul even more than the wholesale destruce- 
tion of the wonderful co-operative cream- 
eries which he had been instrumental in 
establishing, he has remained Ireland’s 
greatest prophet of a spiritual view of 
life. He has entered upon a six month’s 
lecturing tour in the United States, and 
the opportunity his friends have taken 
before his departure to make him a pre- 
sentation will enable A.E to have a real 
holiday untrammeled by financial cares, 
after his American visit is over. After 
the holiday Mr. Russell declared, “I will 
attempt something for the glory of God 
and the honor of Ireland.” The measure of 
love borne towards A.E by all men irre- 
spective of Church or party was shown 
by the fact that the little ceremony was 
presided over by Father T. A. Finlay, pro- 


depths 
pass. I 


fessor of Political Economy at University 
College, Dublin, and that the presentation 
was made by Mr. James MeNeill, Governor 
General of the Irish Free State, and Presi- 
dent Cosgrave sent a personal tribute. 


Mr. Chesterton’s Lost Umbrella 


In his new book, “The Resurrection of 
Rome,” Mr. Chesterton describes an inter- 
view which he had with the Pope. When 
the party had left the Vatican one of 
them discovered that he had lost an um- 
brella. “With all respect to the umbrella,” 
Mr. Chesterton says, “I thought it unlikely 
that it would be used as a Papal canopy 
and carried in state in any of the gorgeous 
processions.” Someone, however, told him 
that the Pope would probably give it to 
the Negroes. “At this moment,” he said, 
“a little nigger is walking about in the 
sun with your umbrella.” In this way Mr. 
Chesterton came to realize one quality of 
Pius XI,—his enthusiasm for missions. He 
has, in fact, a very strong antagonism to 
the contempt for the aboriginal races and 
a gigantic faith in the fraternity of all 
tribes in the light of the Faith. A dis- 
tinguished Scandinavian was so warm an 
upholder of this humanitarianism that he 
said with shining eyes, “We may yet have 
a black Pope.” 


Courage Out of Tragedy 


The disaster to the airship R101, and the 
terrible murder of two women mission- 
aries, Miss Harrison and Miss Nettleton in 
China, have cast a gloom over the whole 
country. Yet out of the sorrow there 
arises the sense that it is the spirit of 
lives given without thought of gain but 
in the pursuit of duty and in the spirit 
of adventure, in the one case of man’s con- 
quest over the air and in the other the 
adventure of the messenger of the Gospel, 
there lives one of the noblest attributes 
of mankind. At the extraordinarily im- 
pressive funeral service at Cardington, 
which followed the memorial service to 
the airship yictims at St. Paul’s, their 
lying in state at Westminster Hall, and the 
reverent procession through the greatest 
city of the Empire, Anglican, Wesleyan 
and Presbyterian ministers took part. The 
Bishop of St. Albans interpolated a beau- 
tiful prayer which ran: “Grant, we be- 
seech Thee, to all that mourn a spirit of 
cheerfulness and courage. Help them to 
play the man and so to help others to face 
courageously whatsoever the morrow may 
bring. Let not these shadows depress their 
spirits and darken the light by which 
others have to live.” 


The Memory of the Murdered 
Missionaries 


There was an impressive memorial serv- 
ice at St. Bride’s, Fleet St., for the two 
©. M. S, missionaries who had laid down 
their lives in China. Much of it was taken 
by Bishop Mowll of Western China, who 
himself was held captive by bandits for 23 
days five years ago. It is safe to say that 
the real spirit of the Church Missionary 
Society and its supporters may be best 
expressed by a prayer of some Indians in 
a C. M. 8. Mission in North West Canada 
35 years ago when they heard of the ter- 
rible massacre of seven C. M. S. workers 
at Hwasang, in the same Provinee of 
Fukien in which the latest martyrs have 
worked. In his record of this tragedy, Dr. 
Eugene Stock, in his great “History of the 
C. M. S.,” says that when the little con- 
gregation of Indians received the news 
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they prayed: “Say it again, dear Jesus. 
‘Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.’ O Gracious Spirit, Thou 
art not quenched by blood. Let it make 
Thy garden soil strong to grow Chinese 
believers in.” Dr. Stock also recorded that 
the fact that the C. M. S. asked for no 
cempensation greatly impressed the Chi- 
nese authorities. What the Society did do 
was to hold a great meeting for prayer in 
China in the old Exeter Hall, and within 
the next four years they~ secured nearly 
fifty recruits for the Fukien Province. 
These facts were recalled by Rev. W. Wil- 
son Cash at the memorial service. No 
compensation, of course, will be asked for, 
and it is likely that there will in this 
case too be many who will offer themselves 
to take the place of the ladies who have 
been the spearhead of Christianity in one 
of the darkest parts of China. 


“Peace and Hope” 

It is revealed that except for a tragic 
final letter which is too private to be made 
public, only one real communication was 
received from the murdered missionaries. 
This was a brief pencil note that reached 


the British Consul bearmg the words, 
“Eirene Nettleton, Elfreda Harrison.” 
These were not the correct Christian 


names of the ladies, but it was evident 
from the significance of the words that 
they meant to convey they were in a state 
of “Peace” (Hirene) and that they were 
full of “Hope” (the meaning of Elfreda). 


A Happier Story 


I have just had a talk in London with 
two other missionaries, Mr, and Mrs. R. W. 
Porteous, who have been three months in 
the hands of Chinese bandits this year, but 
happily escaped with their lives. Mr. 
Porteous is a Scottish missionary and his 
wife was Miss Forsberg, of Willmar, Minn., 
who went out to China in 1896. They told 
me a thrilling story of how they sang 
hymns in English and Chinese to the 
Communists, and also how they amused 
them by drawing them pictures. They 
owe their lives to the devotion of three 
Chinese Christians, Mr. Chen, a teacher, 
and two converts who had only just been 
baptized. At very great personal risk 
they made their way through the Com- 
munist forces and pleaded with General 
Peng for the missionaries’ release. Even 
when the General had written the order 
on a leaf in Mr. Chen’s notebook, the ac- 
tual captain who was holding the prison- 
ers did not want to let them go. When 
he finally consented, he said it was against 
Communist principles to let them have a 
sedan chair to ride in. With delightful 
courage Mr. Chen himself wrote an order 
giving the permission and handed it to 
the captain to seal. At first he was taken 
aback, but then with a smile he put his 
seal on it not only once but many times, 
so that there could be no mistake. Mr. 
and Mrs. Porteous told me that the great- 
est comfort they had experienced was the 
passage in “Daily Light,” the little book 
of texts which was the sole reading matter 
they had with them. The portion on the 
first day of their captivity began, “T will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee.” “We 
have abundantly proved that these prom- 
ises are true,” they said. 


American Opinion and the Indian 
Question 


“India is in revolution and Britain does 
not know it,” declared Dr. Sherwood Eddy, 
the well known American Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retary, and at present leader in Europe of 
the American Seminar for European 
Travel, speaking on “American Opinion on 
the Indian Question” at Friends House on 
October 8. “There is a strange lethargy 
in Great Britain regarding India,” he said, 
“and America appears to be far more in- 
terested than this country is.’ As an 
American he hesitated to speak, for he was 
only too conscious of his own country’s 
sins with regard to the treatment of 
Negroes and to American action in the 
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Philippines. Nevertheless, as one who had 
spent 15 years in India as a missionary, he 
felt perhaps he could see the best on both 
sides. Although Britain had given India 
many good things, and her government in 
India was the best of any government of 
one people by another, yet India could say 
that “good government is no substitute for 
self-government.” Granted all the bene- 
fits they would rather die than continue to 
be ruled by the cold Anglo-Saxon race 
7,000 miles away. In his world journeys 
he had found the people most afflicted with 
race prejudice were the people of U.S. A., 
those of South Africa and Britain, next 


MUSINGS OF AN 


OCTOGENARIAN 
By the Rev. Amos Casselman, 
Tiffin, Ohio 
I’ve traveled four score years and 
more 


To reach at last life’s eventide, 
And now I wait on Jordan’s shore 
Content to sail to yonder side. 


The body’s weak, and worn, and 
tired, 

At the end of life’s long, toilsome 
race; 


One goal above all else desired: 
Redeemed from sin and saved by 
grace. 


This life has lost its former zest, 
While now with anxious mind I 
wait 
To be ushered in among the blest, 
By heaven’s angels at the gate. 


The road has oft been rough and 
steep, 
With many a load of care and 
sorrow; 
With scarce a place to rest and keep 
One’s soul refreshed for life’s to- 
morrow. 


Much, too, of joy along the way, 
There’s been while traveling with 
our Friend, 
Who lifts the burdens day by day 
And journeys with us to the end. 


My life companion, gone on before, 
Awaits above for my release; 

Then we shall dwell forevermore 
Within the realm of joy and peace. 


And we shall wear the crowns of 
glory 
Which will not rust or fade away, 
And sing together the old, old story, 
Throughout the long eternal day. 


Unceasing praise be unto God, 
Who giveth us the victory 

O’er Satan’s might and cruel rod, 
For all of time and eternity. 


Germany, and lastly high caste Indians in 
their treatment of the untouchables. There- 
fore, urgent as was the necessity for 
Dominion Status for India as the accepted 
principles, on which the British Govern- 
ment was prepared to stake its political 
existence, he was convinced the actual 
transfer must be gradual. Otherwise the 
state of India with her 222 races and 2,000 
castes would become worse than that of 
China, which was today an even darker 
place than Russia. Referring to Miss 
Mayo’s book as having been one of the 
factors in destroying the loyalty which 
India felt to Great Britain after the Great 
War, Dr. Eddy said it was as misleading 
as if he had written a book dealing with 
bootlegging, lynching, and Chicago crime, 
and called it “Mother America.” Dr. Eddy 
has been asked to give the same address 
to a larger audience. 
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Reunion at the Church Congress 

The Church of England held its Assem- 
bly Church Congress at Newport in Wales. 
There were many subjects on the program. 
Since the Congress is not a legislative 
body, it is possible to give a place in it 
for all schools of thought within the Church 
of England. One of the speakers upon 
Reunion was the Rey. Paul Gibson, prin- 
cipal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge, an en- 
thusiast for the proposals now before the 
Indian Churches. Before he returned to 
Cambridge he served as a missionary in 
Ceylon, where he shared in bold methods 
of fellowship between the Churches at 
Pareychaley. His chief point was that 
while the Anglican Church had tested and 
enjoyed episcopacy, the Free Churches had 
rediscovered in experience that episco- 
pacy was not essential. So both sides 
found the position desperately hard, The 
Anglicans had a right to insist on the 
Church being episcopal, and Free Church- 
men had a right to insist on the clearest 
possible mutual understanding that they 
accepted this form because the circum- 
stances of South India in 1930 were to 
them a guidance of the Spirit to do so, and 
not because they saw in episcopacy any- 
thing vital to the life of a Church. There 
must be no double entendre. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Church of Scotland 
in its sympathetic reception of the South 
Indian proposals desires to know precisely 
what is implied in the term “the historic 
episcopacy,” and what precise functions is 
the bishop to fill. All parties to such an 
agreement must avoid ambiguous formulas. 


A New Renaissance? 


Birmingham is celebrating the Jubilee of 
its University. At the opening of the cele- 
brations a special service was held in the 
Great Hall, the preacher being Dr, Barnes, 
the Bishop of Birmingham. He took the 
occasion to say that we are passing 
through a second Renaissance. He hoped 
that the growth of the scientific spirit 
would free religion from irrational beliefs. 
The universities must help the Church in 
the task of purifying and restating reli- 
gious belief. Some thought that a religious 
revolution was at hand; he looked himself 
for a religious evolution. If the universi- 
ties were guided aright they might foster 
a reverence for science combined with a 
rich and deep religious faith. That faith 
would show its presence in the enterprises 
of humane idealism, and especially in at- 
temps to secure international peace, and 
to prevent the existence of social injustice. 
The religious faith for which he hoped 
would be purely spiritual with something 
in it of the passionate sincerity of the 
martyrs of the Reformation and something 


of the moral self-restraint of the great 


Puritans, 


Inter Alia 


The Prohibitionist platform adopted by 
a group of Free Church leaders and M.P.’s, 
to which I referred earlier this year, has 
now been definitely adopted by the Na- 
tional Free Church Council. “Prohibition 
will from henceforth be our ultimate ob- 
jective,” said Mr, Nightingale, the secre- 
tary of the Council, “but we are fully 
alive to the need for educating publi¢ opin- 
ion before a prohibition law is placed on 
the Statute Book. Local option remains 
our immediate objective. We shall move 
with care.” I have just heard two 
stories of children’s prayers, the first of 
which will perhaps have-its special moral 
for American readers! A lecturer at Lon- 
don University, just appointed to a new 
post in the United States, informed his 
three-year-old daughter that she would soon 
be making her home in America, That 
night the child ended her evening prayers 
thus: “Goodbye, dear God. I’m going to 
America!” The other child, daughter of a 
missionary, heard that she and her mother 
were to go out from England to rejoin the 
little one’s father in China. After hear- 
ing the news she prayed: “Dear God, please 


(Continued on page 21) 
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THE BOWLING GREEN FUND 


Two weeks until Ash Wednesday, and we 
still have some distance to travel before 
we reach the $500 mark. After all, we 
only need $81.75 and, before the Lenten 
season comes, this amount can be realized 
if our. friends come with their helpful 
gifts. Since our last report we have re- 
ceived from the W. M. 8., Zion’s Church, 
Arendtsville, Pa., per Mrs. Sarah E. Hart- 
zell, treasurer, $10; Paul C. E. Hauser, $5; 
and A Friend at Hanover, Pa., $1; total 
$418.25. Did you see Miss Agnes Wolfe’s 
picture on the cover page of this issue? 


a 


Have you read her letter on page 27? 


THE RUFUS W. AND KATHERINE 
McCAULEY MILLER MEMORIAL 
FUND PRIZE ESSAY 
CONTEST, 1931 


Subject—“The Attitude of the Home To- 
ward the Highteenth Amendment.” 

Length—Not over 3,000 words. 

Time—All essays must be received by Rev. 
Henry I. Stahr, D.D., Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, by Children’s Day, June 14, 1931. 

Two Classes of Contestants—It has been 
decided this year to offer two sets of 
prizes to two classes of contestants. 
Competition in Class 1 is to be limited 
to the laity and in Class 2 to the min- 
istry. 

Prizes—The following prizes are offered 
in each class: 

First prize—$50 
Second prize—$25 

Instructions—1. Sign essay with an as- 
sumed name, giving correct name and 
address on a separate sheet. 

2. Use one side of the paper only. 
3. Manuscripts, as far as_ possible, 
should be typewritten. 


CLASSES MEETING IN FEBRUARY, 
1931, ACCORDING TO THE REC- 
ORDS RECEIVED IN THE 
OFFICE OF THE STATED 
CLERK OF THE GEN- 

ERAL SYNOD 


February 8— 

Ft. Wayne, St. Peter’s, Rev. R. B. Meck- 
stroth, 222 Etna Ave., Huntingdon, 
Ind. 

Mercersburg, St. Peter’s, Rev. E. H. Lau- 
bach, Ft. Loudon, Pa. 

February 9— 

Lancaster, St. Luke’s, Rev. John F. 
Frantz, 721 Marietta Ave., Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Reading, St. John’s, Rey. T. H. Lein- 
bach, 400 Green Terrace, Reading, Pa. 

Southwest Ohio, St. John’s, Rev. Stanley 
Fritz, 53 S. Walnut St., Germantown, 
Oz. 

West Ohio, Calvary, Rev. Harlan J. 
Miller, 855 Brice Ave., Lima, O. 

Somerset, Stoyestown, Rev. H. L. Logs- 
don, Stoyestown, Pa. 

Baltimore-Washington, St. Paul’s, Rev. 
Lloyd E. Coblentz, 410 N. Calhoun 
St., Baltimore, Md. 

February 10— 

Northeast Ohio, Christ, Rev. A. L. Scher- 
ry, Orrville, Ohio. 

mau, York, St. Paul’s, Rev. 8S. R. Bren- 
ner, 62 S. Main St., Milltown, N. J. 

German Philadelphia, St. Paul’s, Rev. F. 
W. Kratz, 1315 S. Cleveland Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Febru 17— 

Brontecky, Salem, Rev. C. F. 
1830 Date St., Louisville, Ky. 

Portland-Oregon, Emmanuel, Rev. Ed- 


Kriete, 


ward Scheidt, R. D. No. 1, Hillsboro, 
Oregon. 
February 22— 
Gettysburg, St. John’s, McKnightstown, 
Pa., Rev. Roy Limbert, Fairfield, Pa. 
February 23— 
Lebanon, St. Mark’s, Rev. I. Calvin 
Fisher, 135 8. 10th St., Lebanon, Pa. 
Juniata, Christ, Rev. Chas. D. Rockel, 
1507-12th Ave., Altoona, Pa. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the United States 
The Swander and the McCauley Lectures 
» February 9-11, 1931 

The Swander Lectures will be delivered 
by Professor Henry Nelson Wieman, of the 
University of Chicago, on the subject, “The 
Damning Weakness of Liberalism,” with 
the following sub-topics: 1. Liberalism; 2. 
Its Intellectual Weakness; 3. Its Moral 
Weakness; 4. Its Vital Weakness; 5. The 
Way Out. The days and hours of the lec- 
tures are: Monday, 7.30 P. M.; Tuesday, 
10.30 A. M. and 7.30 P. M.; Wednesday, 
9.15 A. M. and 2 P. M. 

The McCauley Lectures will be deliver- 
ed by the Rey. Lee M. Erdman, D.D., on, 
“Perils and Problems of Pastoral Life.” 
The hours of the two lectures are Tuesday, 
9.15 A. M. and 2 P. M. 

The two courses are scheduled for three 
days during the week preceding the Len- 
ten season. The faculty invites the alumni 
and friends of the Seminary to return at 
this time both for the lectures and for 
mutual edification. 

George W. Richards, President. 


Don’t miss that poem on page 16. 

The “Messenger” is happy to report con- 
tinued improvement in the condition of the 
Rev. Robert O’Boyle, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Phila., who has been seriously ill. 

Rey. Dr. Allen R. Bartholomew will oc- 
cupy the pulpit of St. Thomas Church, 
Reading, on Sunday morning, Foreign 
Mission Day. 

Mrs. Calvin K. Staudt will be the speak- 
er on Seminary Day, at Central Seminary, 
Dayton, Ohio, on Friday, February 13. She 
will also address a union meeting in Cen- 
tral Church in the afternoon of Feb. 15. 

Dr. Allan S. Meck, of Easton, gave an 
eloquent address on “Stewardship” at the 
meeting of Lehigh Classis in Christ 
Church, Allentown, Rev. W. TT. Harner, 
pastor, Jan. 27. 

The Directory and Year Book of St. 
Andrew’s, Phila., Dr. A. G. Peters, pastor, 
is an interesting booklet of 60 pages and 
cover, 

Rev. A. V. Vondersmith, of Hough Ave. 
Chureh, Cleveland, O., can report a very 
successful year, in spite of the depresssion 
and unemployment situation. Over $1,220 
was paid for benevolences, and a good 
class will be confirmed by Easter. 

One of the most attractive Year Books 
and Directories we have seen is that of 
Centenary Church, Winchester, Va., Dr. 
S. L. Flickinger, ex-pastor. It contains a 
splendid historical sketch by the pastor, 
in addition to the usual officiary, and is 
beautifully illustrated. 

Dr. A. M. Keifer, supt. of St. Paul’s 
Orphans’ Home, has been granted a leave 
of absence for 6 months. Dr. and Mrs. 
Keifer plan to leave Greenville Mar. 3 
for a long trip to visit their children in 
Japan. They expect to return about Sept. 5. 

Feb. 1 was Young Peoples’ Sunday in 
Grace Chureh, Akron, O., Rev. Orris W. 
Haulman, pastor. The annual banquet of 


THE REV. WILSON D. DONAT 


The Rev. Wilson D. Donat, a well 
known clergyman of our Chureh for 
over 48 years, passed away at Phoebe 
Home, Allentown, Pa., on Jan, 22 


22, 
aged 79 years and 9 months. Fu- 


neral services were held Jan, 27, with 
interment at Jacksonville, Pa. A 
fuller account of the life and work 
of this good brother will be given 
later. : 


the Church School workers will be on Feb. 
11. At the Communion, Jan. 25, 7 
bers were received. 

The “Stewardship News” of Mercersburg 
Classis is evidence of a wide-awake M. and 
S. Committee in that Classis. It has the 
excellent motto of “Provoking one another 
unto good works.” 


_ Rey. Alfred Nevin Sayres, Lansdale, Pa. 
is preaching a series of evening sermons 
on “Everyday Problems of Everyday Peo- 
ple” which, judging from the themes, must 
be very interesting. 


Dedicatory services at the enlarged and 
beautified Williard Church, Akron, Ohio 
Dr. Geo. A. Snyder, pastor, are taking place 
Feb. 4-8. Dr. Wm. F, DeLong preaches 
Feb. 4 and 5, Dr. Jno. C. Horning, Feb. 
6, Dr. Chas. E. Schaeffer gives the dedi- 
catory sermon Feb. 8. 


Dr. Albertus T. Broek, of Calvary 
Chureh, Reading, Pa., is preaching a much 
appreciated series of sermons to young 
people on Sunday evenings. The ministry 
of music at this Church, under the capable 
direction of Miriam Baker Hompe, is un- 
usually helpful. 

The Board of Foreign Missions has elect- 
ed Licentiate F. Nelson Schlegel, of 
Tamaqua, Pa., as an associate teacher in 
the American School for Boys at Baghdad. 
Mr. Schlegel is a graduate of Ursinus Col- 
lege and the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. He also did post graduate work in 
Germany. For three years he was a teach- 
er in the American College at Cairo, Egypt. 

Young Peoples’ Week was observed with 
much profit in Grace Church, Jeannette, 
Pa., Rey. Ralph S. Weiler, pastor. The 
congregation is sharing fruitfully in the 
Loyalty Campaign. The Church attendance 
on Jan. 25 was: A. M., 342; P. M., 218. A 
special preaching mission in Grace Church 
began Feb. 2. 


mem- 


The Rev. Paul I. Kuntz, pastor of Mt. 
Zion Charge in York County, is sending 
a Foreign Mission Day offering envelope 
to every member with the name written 
thereon. If all our pastors would follow 
this laudable example, the Board of For- 
eign Missions would receive the largest 
offering in its history. There is the stub- 
born IF, 


The Executive Committee of the General 
Synod met on Thursday and Friday, Jan. 
29 and 30, in Assembly Hall, Schaff Build- 
ing, Phila. Twenty-one members were 
present. Dr. Schaeffer, president of Gen- 
eral Synod, presided. Quite a volume of 
business was transacted. A more definite 
report on this will be made later, 


The First Church, of Lexington, N. C., 
has lost another of its outstanding mem- 
bers in the death of ex-Sheriff P. J. Leon- 
ard, a ruling elder of the congregation 
from the date of its founding 30 years ago. 
He was the brother of the pastor of this 
Chureh, Dr. J. C. Leonard, and was in his 
80th year at the time of his death. 
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A cherished reader from Nescopek, Pa., 
writes that she “cannot do without the 
‘Messenger’” and says, “Except for my 
Bible, the ‘Messenger’ is my only Sunday 


reading.” 


We need more loyal people like 
that in our Churches. 

Rev. Howard A. Kosman, of Zion’s 
Church, Pottstown, Pa., has been the vic- 
tim of several attacks of Lagrippe and his 


physician has ordered him to Florida for 
a general upbuilding of his system. The 
Consistory has seen fit to grant him a 
leave of absence until March first. Mean- 


while, Rev. Escol Cellars, of Parkerford, 
will supply during the pastor’s absence. 

Heidelberg Church, York, Pa., Rev. Dr. 
W. Sherman Kerschner, pastor. The first 
meeting of the Mission Band was held 
Jan. 25, with 95 children present. This 
was a fine attendance and shows splendid 
co-operation by parents and children. On 
Feb. 13, the annual congregational dinner 
will be held in the assembly hall. 


On Jan. 8, Dr. C. A. Butz, Bethlehem, 
Pa., was host to the Reformed pastors of 


Bethlehem. There was almost a 100% at- 
tendance. On Dee. 1, a W. M. 8. consist- 


ing of 34 Reformed members was organ- 
ized in the Dryland Church, Hecktown. 
The organization is union, 20 belonging to 
the Lutheran congregation, making a total 
membership of 54. Each denomination will 
support its own Synodical or conference 
organization, 

Program for Reformed Ministerium for 
February in the Schaff Building, Phila- 
delphia, each Monday at 11 A. M., is as 
follows: Feb. 9, Rev. C. B. Alspach. D.D., 
will give a Gospel Message. Feb. 16, Rev. 
R. L. Holland will present a paper on 
“Japanese Mysticism.” Feb. 23, Rev. C. W. 
De Chant will give an account of “War 
Life Aboard the Whipple.” On Feb. 2, 
Rey. C. H. Ranck presented a book review 
of “The New Temple,” by John Bojer. 


Services commemo- 
rating the 30th anni- 
versary of the organi- 
zation of the First 
Reformed Church of 
Lexington, N. C., 
were held Sunday 
morning, January 25. 
This was also the 
30th anniversary of 
the pastorate of Dr. 
J. C. Leonard in this 
interesting congrega- 
tion, which he organ- 
ized Jan. 20, 1901, 
with 17 members. The 
membership is now 
605, and the Church 
enrollment is 741. 
Within these 30 years 
Dr. Leonard also or- 
ganized the Second 
Reformed Church of 
Lexington, which has 
grown to a member- 
ship of 340, and of 


which Rev. A. O. 
Leonard has been 
pastor since 1922. 


President Elmer R. 
Hoke, of Catawba 
College, Salisbury, de- 
livered the anniver- 
sary address on this 
unique occasion. The 
sermon was a splen- 
did exposition of II 
Kings 6:16, “They 
that be with us are 
more than they that 
be with them.” Dr. 
B. A. Wentz, of the 
college faculty, was 
also present and read 
the morning Seripture lessons, The 
music, under the direction of Prof. Charles 
E. LeFevre, was of a high order. The 
weather was ideal, a perfect duplicate of 
the organization day 30 years ago. 


First Church, Lexington, N. C. 


A good friend of the “Messenger” in 
“sunny” California writes about the recent 
evangelistic conference held in the First 


M. E. Church of Los Angeles in which our, 


superintendent of evangelism, Dr, Rufus 
C. Zartman, participated. He says, “Dr. 


Zartman surely walked into the good graces 
of this Los Angeles gathering. Though he 
is no longer very young, he has the punch 
of a man of 27. The conference proved 
very helpful and this representative of the 
Reformed ‘Church contributed no small 
amount to the success of the meeting. I 
did not hear anyone ask, ‘Reformed 
what? ” 

The 6th New England School’s Confer- 
ence to be held Feb. 6 to 8 at Harvard 
University, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Preparatory School Committee of 
the Student Y. M. C. A. has a program 
of exceptional interest and importance. 
Dr. Boyd Edwards, headmaster of Mercers- 
bury Academy, is chairman of the Nation- 
al Committee. Among those on the pro- 
gram are Dr. Richard ©. Cabot, Dr. Kirt- 
ley F. Mather, and Bishop Henry’ K. Sher- 
rill. The Masters’ Conference meets sep- 
arately under the leadership of Dean 
Weigle, of Yale Divinity School. 

The “New York World” of Jan. 25 con- 
tained a very interesting debate on the 
advisability of the Reed bill for the crea- 
tion of a Federal Department of Eduea- 
tion, with a secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. The project was opposed by Con- 
gressman Loring M. Block and ably de- 
fended by Prof. Ambrose Cort, former 
president of the New York State branch 
of the National Education Association and 
now principal of Public School 73 of Brook- 
lyn. Prof. Cort (F. and M., 793) and a 
son of the late Rev. Dr. Cyrus Cort, is one 
of the outstanding proponents of this sig- 
nificant educational movement. 


On Jan. 24, Helen Louise Hartzell, 


youngest daughter of the late Rev. C. M. 
Hartzell, of Latrobe, Pa., accompanied by 
her mother and Mr. Arthur Watkins Menk, 
of Pittsburgh, came to Somerset, Pa., to 
eall on Rey. Dr. A. E. Truxal, a long-time 


friend of the family. As Mr. Menk car- 
ried a marriage license in his pocket, Dr. 
Truxal performed the ceremony which made 
him and Helen Louise husband and wife. 
The young couple continued their trip to 
Washington, D. C., for a honeymoon. Mrs. 
Hartzell returned to Latrobe in the eve- 
ning, where she and her mother continue 
to live. Mr. and Mrs. Menk will make 
their home at No. 15 Club Drive, R. D. 6, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In the Shrewsbury Charge, Pa., Rev- 
Charles M. Mitzell, pastor, reports the best 
attendance for January during the pres- 
ent pastorate of 64% years. The pastor is 
now preaching a series of 9 sermons on 
“The Lord’s Prayer.” The members of the 
charge, composed almost entirely of farm- 
ers and laborers, have suffered from the 
effects of the drought and the economic 
depression, but are patiently enduring 
their trials. The pastor cannot see any 
hope of permanent economic betterment 
until society at large adopts a scheme of 
“social planning and social control” in har- 
mony with the ideals of the Kingdom of 
God. We must therefore all suffer to- 
gether until a new scheme of things is 
achieved. 


Pine Grove Charge, Pa., Rev. H. C. Cor- 
rell, pastor. The Christmas season was 
fittingly observed throughout the charge. 
The 8. 8S. of St. Peter’s, Pine Grove, Pa., 
and of St. Paul’s, Ravine, Pa., rendered 
appropriate cantatas. The Holy Commu- 
nion was observed in the charge on Jan. 
11, and the attendance and participation 
in the services were most gratifying and 
encouraging. Services in general are ex- - 
ceptionally well attended. Catechetical 
classes were organized the last of Oetober 
with a total enrollment of 26. On Dee. 4, 
the charge and particularly St. Peter’s con- 
gregation was saddened through the loss 
by death of Elder A. A. Achenbach, a 
member of St. Peter’s and always much 
interested in the welfare of the Church. 


From Wednesday, Jan. 21, to Sunday 
evening, Jan. 25, a series of special services 
were conducted by Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer 
in St. Paul’s Church, Quarryville, Pa., Rev. 
A. H. Groff, pastor. The growing interest 
from night to night in these meetings was 
very gratifying. On the last evening the 
spacious Church edifice was crowded, the 
audience flowing over into the Sunday 
School room. The sermons were of a deep- 
ly spiritual nature; partaking of a praec- 
tical character. The themes treated were: 
“The Central Place of Religion in the Life 
of the World,’ “What is Real Religion?” 
“The Threefold Attitude of a Religious 
Man,” “A Clarion Call to the Church,” and 
“Self Dedication to a Religious Life.” Dr. 
Schaeffer also addressed the Sunday School 
on “A Home Mission Pageant.” The 
Quarryville congregation has been served 
by a number of outstanding ministers in 
the Church and the beautiful edifice erect- 
ed about a year ago does great credit to 
the membership and lends itself to an ef- 
fective program of religious activity. 


A unique tribute was paid to the Rev. 
Charles F. Freeman, pastor of Salem 
Church, Doylestown, Pa., on Jan. 18 by the 
Service Clubs (Rotary, Kiwanis and 
Optimist) as well as the veterans of the 
American Legion. In recognition of Mr. 
Freeman’s outstanding and sacrificial civic 
services for many years, over 500 friends 
crowded the edifice at the Sunday morning 
service and heard from him a most prae- 
tical and thoughtful discourse on “Service 
Above Self.” The happy occasion was ar- 
ranged under the auspices of Dr. G. T. Hay- 
man, president of the Rotary Club, and 
among the distinguished guests in attend- 
ance were District Governor E. W. Fretz 
and Mrs. Fretz; Past Governors ©. E. 
Haff and C. J. Puff with their wives, and 
Lt. Governor Carmon Ross. The “Messen- 
ger” shares in the good wishes to a faith- 
ful pastor. 
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There was much rejoicing among the 
people of First Chureh, Phila., on Sunday 
morning, Feb. 1, when they were able to 
welcome their popular pastor, Rev. Harold 
B. Kerschner, who was back in his pulpit 
for the first time since last May. The spa- 
cious auditorium was crowded to the doors. 
Rev. Mr. Kerschner hopes to be able to 
assume his many duties gradually. In the 
evening his pulpit was filled by the Rev. 
Aaron R. Tosh, of Christ Chureh, 

In Zion Church, York, Pa., Dr. J. Kern 
McKee, pastor, the Church School, Mr. H. 
W. Deitz, supt., reports 954 members. The 
offering on Jan. 25 was toward the support 
of Levon N. Zenian, “the Marion Lawrance 
of the Near East,” whose work in religious 
education is bringing such fine results. The 
estimated budget of Zion Church for 1931 
for current expenses is $7,703. Communion 
was held Jan. 11; 451 communing. Mrs. 
Edgar Ottmyer assumed charge as organ- 
ist of the Church on Jan. 1, 


The Kreutz Creek Pa., Church, Rev. Wal- 
ter E. Garrett, pastor, reports a most suc- 
cessful season of evangelistic effort, Jan. 
4-11, under the inspiring leadership of Dr. 
Rufus C. Zartman. The wish for another 
week of such helpful services is repeatedly 
heard. The pastor will preach a special 
series of Lenten sermons on “Facing the 
Cross.” He will be assisted on Thursday 
evenings during Lent in Trinity Church 
by Revs. J. N. Faust, W. S. Kerschner, 
D.D., J. K. McKee, D.D., A. E. Wagner, 
J. Wm. Zehring and Paul D. Yoder. The 
charge now has 365 members, as follows: 
Trinity, 122; Canadochly, 198; Locust 
Grove, 45. 


Mr. Howard E. Bair, of Hanover, Pa., 
died very suddenly on Jan. 27 and was 
buried on Jan. 30. The services were con- 
ducted by Rev. Dr. E. F. Hoffmeier, pastor 
of Emanuel Church, where Mr. Bair was 
a life long member and served for many 
years. He sang in the Church Choir and 
served as a member of the Consistory. He 
was very well known and prominent in the 
Potomac Synod. Mr. Bair was a retired 
business man and was formerly a cigar box 
manufacturer. He has one brother, Rev. 
Robert Lee Bair, who is a minister of our 
Church. Several summers ago Mr. Bair 
accompanied President and Mrs. Geo. W. 
Richards on a tour through Europe. 


‘In the First Church, Hamburg, Pa., Rev. 
Dallas R. Krebs, pastor, the receipts for 
1930 were over $10,000. On Jan. 1 there 
were 543 members on the roll. The officers 
installed Jan. 18 were: Elders, Jno. N. 
Land, Lewis P. Burkey and G. W. Ritter; 
deacons, E. N. Keiser, R. P. Miller, H. D. 
Spatz and K. W. Shomo. The Christmas 
gift to Bethany was $228.14. The S. 8. 
attendance in 1930 averaged 402, a gain 
of 34 per Sunday. First Church reports 
an average attendance of 67 at the mid- 
week prayer service. We are glad to note 
no signs here of abandoning that impor- 
tant hour of worship. 


The 10th anniversary of the pastorate of 
Rev. Dr. Elmer L. Coblentz in Second 
Church, Reading, Pa., was fittingly cele- 
brated on Feb. 1, and a large congregation 
of members and friends was present to do 
honor to this faithful and able minister. 
Special music was rendered both by the 
Senior and Junior Choirs of Second Church, 
and the guest preacher of the day was 
Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, editor of the “Mes- 
senger.” The committee in charge of this 
merited recognition was composed Oley 
Lorah Mauger, Warren C. M. Binekley and 
Paul S. Hangen. Dr. Coblentz received 
many evidences of the good will and af- 
fection of his people and tributes to his 
splendid service and spirit. 


Under the able leadership of the Mis- 
sionary and. Stewardship Committee, Rev. 
J. B. Landis, chairman, and John K, 
Brintzenhoff, secretary, a most successful 
Consistorial Banquet of Reading Classis 
was held at Whitner’s, Reading, on Jan, 
26, with 22 ministers and 163 Church offi- 
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cers representing 25 congregations. Rey. 
Mr. Landis presided. Wise counsel was 
given by the president of Eastern Synod, 
Dr. Lee M. Erdman. In view of the illness 
of Dr, Henry I. Stahr, who was expected 
to be the special speaker, his place was 
ably taken by Dr. A. V. Casselman, who 
gave a timely and heartsearching message. 
Other speakers were Judge Forrest R. 
Shanaman, Rev. Dallas R. Krebs, president 
of Classis, and Secretary Brintzenhoff. Rev. 
J. K. Staudt led in prayer and Rey. D. B. 
Clark led the inspiring song service. 


Some of our Classical Committees are 
becoming tremendously active and are 
planning judiciously to enlist the enlarged 
interest of the Churches in Apportionment 
payments during the Lenten and Easter 
seasons. A number of Synodical Mission- 
ary and Stewardship Committees have 
heartily endorsed and adopted plans to 
make a definite challenge to their people, 
by securing the appointment of key men in 
individual Churches, and grouping them in 
a Conference on Church Finance. In some 
Classes laymen are meeting in four or six 
different districts and wrestling with the 
problem how they can secure payment of 
one-third of the Apportionment by Easter 
(four months of the _ year). Cer- 
tainly, we should heartily second the efforts 
of these laymen and accept the recommen- 
dation and counsel of the Classical Mis- 
sionary and Stewardship Committee. 


“T feel more hopeful about the raising 
of the Apportionment than I have for some 
time.” This statement was made by one 
of our prominent pastors in an industrial 
city which feels the so-called depression 
very keenly. Through his leadership and 
that of his committee, constant efforts were 
put forth to educate the people concerning 
the needs of the Church. which needs must 
be met despite economic changes. He at- 
tributes this growing spirit of willingness 
on the part of the people to help the gen- 
eral work along to education, stating: 
“The peuple are gradually yielding to the 
educational efforts that have been put 
forth.” We have absolute faith in our 
people that when they once see the needs 
fully, their heart will respond and in some 
way the good Lord will make it possible 
for them to contribute a portion of their 
income or possessions to meet these needs. 


A very beautiful service was held at 
6.30 on Christmas morning at MceKeans- 
burg, Pa. It was a service of lights, occa- 
sioned by the presentation of a pair of 
electrified candlesticks for the altar by the 
Y. P. S. of the Church. On New Year’s 
Eve a watch night service was held. The 
9 A. M. service was followed by a social 
hour and a miscellaneous program. Short- 
ly before midnight an adaptation of the 
ancient office of Compline was observed for 
the passing of the Old Year. The bell 
tolled until midnight, and when at twelve 
it rang out with full tone the congrega- 
tion, silently kneeling, entered upon the 
office of Prime for the beginning of the 
New Year. After this brief service all 
arose to greet one another with a “Happy 
New Year.’ Rev. Theo. J. Schneider is 
pastor, 


Trinity Chureh, Canton, O., Dr. H. 
Nevin Kerst, pastor, reports 1,800 mem- 
bers, with 94 added in 1930. An additional 
400 are on the reserve roll. The Church 
School enrollment is 1,460. The attend- 
ance last Sunday was 913, and a year ago 
706. The average attendance for the year 
was 861. Including the Cradle Roll of 
178 and Home Department of 40, the total 
roll is 1,678. The contributions for cur- 
rent expenses were $22,212, and for 
benevolences. $16,588. The Apportionment 
of $10,500 was, of course, paid in full. 
Feb, 15 will be “Yaukey Day,” when all 
the members and friends are asked to 
bring their gifts toward the support of 
the missionaries of Trinity Church in 
China, Rev. and Mrs, Jesse B. Yaukey, and 
their two sons. 
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Rey. I. G. Snyder, of Conygham, Pa., 
Charge, reports gratifying results from the 
Loyalty Campaign. Evening services at 
Conyngham have been well attended. The 
Junior Choir under the direction of John 
Houseknecht has helped much. Plans are 
under way for the second anniversary of 
the dedication of the beautiful new Chureh, 
which will be observed June 26. In the 
parish paper a letter is given from the 
former pastor, Rev. Perry L. Smith, who 
reports that he has not found the winter 
in Maine any colder so far than the usual 
winter in the Conyngham Valley, though 
they have had snow from 6 to 20 inches 
deep since the day before Christmas. Of 
course, Bro, Smith is along the coast, where 
the winter is milder than it would be fur- 
ther inland. Pastor Snyder has organized 
a fine Leadership Training Class in St. 
Paul’s Church. Since coming to the charge, 
he has made several hundred pastoral calls. 


The following fine tribute to a dear 
friend of the “Messenger” appears in the 
“Herald” of St. John’s Church, Lansdale, 
Pa., Rev. A. N. Sayres, pastor: “Two years 
ago St. John’s lost its leader; our teachers 
and officers lost a co-worker and everyone 
who knew A. Wesley Kratz lost a friend. 
In these two years many things have hap- 
pened to us individually and as a Church 
School, If we have gone forward, if our 
school has progressed, we unhesitatingly 
say that it has been due to Wesley’s pow- 
erful influence, the strong foundations he 
builded and the splendid organization he 
brought into being and endowed with his 
spirit to carry-on even after his passing. 
His methods were effective; they were 
different; his was the happy faculty of 
never rubbing people the wrong way, for 
everyone recognized in his words of com- 
mendation or of criticism a sincerity of 
purpose that could not be denied. Would 
that there were more Wesleys to hold the 
lamp of learning; to take seriously this 
problem of educating and Christianizing 
our youth; to serve as examples to those 
who follow and who would live lives of 
usefulness, lives of service.” 

Some time ago the “Messenger” asked 
for the privilege of hearing from any of 
its members who are 90 years of age or 
beyond. It has been a great joy to hear 
from our friend, Mr. Samuel B. Fluke, of 
Woodbury, Pa., who was born on Sunday, 
Aug. 2, 1840, and therefore expects to 
celebrate his 91st birthday next August. 
He writes that, by the grace of God, he 
has reasonably good health and strength 
and is able to follow his regular trade, 
the jewelry business. Brother Fluke was 
in the Civil War and was a fife major of 
the 205th Regiment, Penna. Volunteers. 
In January, 1866, he became a member 
of the Reformed Church, Loysburg, Pa., 
where he still holds his membership. This 
dear old friend kindly writes: “I have of- 
ten remarked that I would prefer to miss 
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a meal every day rather than to be with- 
out my Church paper.” This is the spirit 
which makes our work worth while. 

The congregational dinner and meeting 
of the old First Church, Easton, Pa., held 
in January, was very successful. The ban- 
quet hall was elaborately decorated with 
spruce trees and streamers of colored lights 
by Messrs. Bush and Call. The excellent 
chicken dinner was served by the Wom- 
en’s Guild. Edgar Lehr led in spirited 
singing. At the business session Mr. Mil- 
ton Dalrymple was chosen chairman and 
Elder Harry Vanatta, secretary. Mr. 
Vanatta has served for 27 years. Edward 
L. Osterstock, for many years treasurer 
of the Church, presented a most able and 
interesting report, showing receipts of $23,- 
058, with payments of $14,567 for current 
expenses and $8,225 for benevolences. The 
elders elected were C. K. Boltz, E. L. Oster- 
stock, F. G. Brink and Harry Vanatta. 
The following were chosen as deacons: J. 
H. Wieghorst, Edw. O. Correll, J. B. Bush 
and Donald G. Laubach. Rev. Dr. Chas. 
H. Rominger, supply pastor, gave an im- 
pressive address on the difficulties and 
problems of the Church today, with special 
reference to the assets and liabilities of 
the local congregation. On Feb. 1 the 
Rey. George A. Creitz, of Pottstown, Pa., 
was unanimously elected to the pastorate, 
and it is hoped he will enter upon his 
labors in the near future. 

First Church, Bellaire, O., Rev. Daniel 
Gress, pastor. The Advent season was so 
observed that it became a preparatory sea- 
son for the joyful celebration of Christ- 
mas. A Christmas song service was given 
Dee. 21 by a large vested choir, at the 
evening service, and in the morning the 
children rendered their service. Offering 
for the orphans. About 20 members of the 
C. E. Society and the S. S. went caroling 
on Christmas eve. On Christmas night a 
tableau illustrating the history of the Jew- 
ish race from the time of Abraham to the 
coming of the Christ Child was given by 
about 18 of the larger members of the 
school, and was splendidly carried out with 
the aid of colored lights. A sermon on the 
Stewardship of life was preached by the 
pastor on Jan. 18. This was the second 
sermon ushering in the Stewardship year. 
This Chureh already has 16 young people 
in the Stewardship Essay Contest. De- 
spite the industrial depression the receipts 
for 1930 in First Chureh were nearly $6,000 
and about $1,450 for benevolence. About 
350 families in the city are receiving aid 
from organized charity and this congrega- 
tion is taking a prominent part in this 
work. 

The Christmas season in St. John’s 
Chureh, Bellefonte, Pa., Rev. Robert 
Thena, pastor, was fittingly observed, On 
Dee. 21 the Bible School gave an interest- 
ing entertainment. The Intermediates 
gave a playlet followed by the White Gift 
service. A splendid response to this part 
of the service was a thrill for the Christ- 
mas season. All the gifts were given to 
the associated charities of the community 
except some that were designated for a 
certain family. The cash offering of $27 
was for Bethany Orphanage. An early 
dawn service was held Christmas morning. 
The Every Member Canvass was conducted 
Jan. 4. Holy Communion was celebrated 


Jan. 11 with a good attendance. Offering 
of $200 on Apportionment. The annual 


congregational meeting was held Jan. 14. 
Each organization reported a liberal bal- 
ance in the treasury. The election of offi- 
cers for both Church and school was held. 
After adjournment all went into the 
chapel, where a social was held. The con- 
gregation was pleased to have Dr. A. M. 
Schmidt, former pastor, assist in a morn- 
ing service recently. The pastor and an 
elder attended the mid-winter~- session of 
Classis at West Milton, Jan. 19 and 20. 
On a recent Sunday the elders and deacons 
were installed. 

On Dec. 14 Grace (Alsace) Church, 
Reading, Pa., Rev. J. M. Mengel, pastor, 
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New Publications for the Lenten Season 


THEY CRUCIFIED AND CRUCIFY 


By Epwarp L. Keer, Pastor, First Lutheran Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 


One of the leading criminologists of our day asked the author of this book, “Why 
don’t you preach a series of sermons dealing with the motives which actuated those 


who were implicated in the erucifixion of Jesus?” 


The author preached the sermons 


and complied with one of the criminologist’s chief requests, which was, “If you ever 


do preach such a series of sermons, speak out. 
You will be hitting at the taproot from which comes much of life’s 


over matters. 
sorrow.” 


Vital, practical, and not following the usual beaten 


Strike from the shoulder. Do not gloss 


aths, the author shows not 


only the sins which motivated political and religious leaders two thousand years ago 


to crucify Jesus. 
own day. 


The reader is made to see clearly and feel deeply. 


He shows also that these very same sins “crucify him afresh” in our 


There are many good 


books for Lenten reading but we venture the conviction that none is more pertinent, 


timely, and convincing than this book. 


THE CHAPTERS 


I. The Indifferent 
Il. The Unfair 
Ill. The Prejudiced 
IV. The Envious 

VY. The Slanderers 


Ready, February 15, 1931. 


VI. The Greedy 
VII. The Traitorous 
- The Deserters 
IX. The Cowardly 
X. The Crucified 


Price, $1.25 


GREAT DAYS OF THE LAST WEEK 


By B. H. BrRuNER 


A series of brief, graphic addresses for the pre-Faster season. 


They deal with the 


Day of Popularity, the Day of Loneliness, the Day of Trial and Rejection, the Day of 


Death and Seeming Defeat, and the Day of Victory and Vindication. 


It is the ably 


made contention of the author, that the Church today is passing through these moods 


and periods. 
to the minister. 
“Which Gospel 
generation. 


Ready, February 15, 1931 


Shall I Preach?”, 


PILATE’S THREE QUESTIONS 


By J. D. JONES 


The whole series will offer countless suggestions and points of departure 
The acclaim which greeted the publication of Mr. Bruner’s latest book, 
indicates that he has a unique message for our 


Price, $1.00 


This is a reprint of that section of the author’s book, ‘Watching the Cross,’ in 
which the distinguished J. D. Jones deals with the three questions Pilate raised the 


night before the Crucifixion. 


for fresh material to be used in pre-Haster sermons and addresses. 
pleted a record-pastorate of thirty-three years at Bournemouth. 


It is issued in a moderate edition, in view of the demand 


Dr. Jones com- 
His preaching, as is 


evidenced by such a pastorate, has about it a quality which never tires, and a perennial 
newness of approach, and a certain unsparing scrutiny of the hearts of men. 


Ready, February 15, 1931 


Price, 50 cents 


The date when each book will be ready is indicated above. This 
time has been set by the publishers and the books cannot be secured 


anywhere at an earlier date. 


Place your order now and we will forward books as soon as 
they are supplied by the publisher. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
1505 RACE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


was rededicated and a new Wicks pipe 
organ dedicated. The renovation was done 
at a cost of $27,965 and the organ was 
installed at a cost of $11,000. The response 
of the members was such that the marked 
improvements were made without the en- 
cumbrance of a large indebtedness. Much 


joy was manifested during dedication 
week. The dedication sermon was preach- 
ed by Dr. Henry I. Stahr. The Rev. Dr. 


G. Leslie Omwake, president of Ursinus 
College, preached the evening sermon. 
Both of these services were unusual as to 
the attendance and interest. On Tuesday 
evening of the week following the dedi- 
cation the Rev. Dr. Chas. E. Kistler, of 
the neighboring Lutheran Church, preach- 
ed. Musie Night was held on Wednesday 
night with the organist presiding at the 
organ. The services on Thursday night 
were in charge of the Reformed Ministerial 
Association of Reading. The Rev. Dr. Lee 
M. Erdman, president of Eastern Synod, 
preached the sermon and the choir of St, 
Thomas Reformed Church furnished the 
musie. The services of Friday evening 
were in charge of the suburban Churches. 
The Rev. Mabry L. Herbein preached. The 


choir of St. John’s Church furnished the 
music. Robert L. Auchenbach, a former 
organist of Grace Church, presided at the 
organ. All the services during the week 
were of a high order and well attended. 


The members of First Church, Royers- 
ford, Pa., tendered a reception to the new- 
ly elected pastor, Rev. E. W. Ullrich and 
his wife, on Jan. 24, The beautiful and 
spacious auditorium was well filled with 
members and friends of the congregation. 
Mr. C. P. Kendall, supt. of the S. S., pre- 
sided at the meeting. Special musie was 
rendered by the organist, Mrs. Trinna F. 
Moser, and by the choir under the diree- 
tion of Mr. Paul F. Unger. <A beautiful 
solo was sung by Mrs. Helen Wilson Reid, 
of Spring City, Pa. Pastors of the local 
Churches brought greetings of weleome to 
Rev. and Mrs. Ullrich. Letters were read 
from those unable to be present. Seripture 
was read and prayer offered by the Rey. 
J. G. Kerschner, pastor of East Vincent 
Church, An inspiring address was made 
by Rev. John Lentz, D.D., pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Collegeville, Pa., who was a 
former member and is a staunch friend of 
the congregation. Rev. and Mrs. Ullrich, — 
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together with the members of wives of the 
Consistory, formed a receiving line at the 
chancel of the Church. Directed by the 
ushers, the members were introduced and 
extended a welcome to the pastor and his 
wife. Following the reception, refresh- 
meuts were served in the Recreation Hall. 
In behalf of the Ladies’ Aid Society, Mrs. 
Henry Graber presented Mrs. Ullrich with 
a beautiful Cyclamen plant. This was one 
of the most pleasant events in the Church 
family in the history of the congregation. 


(Additional NEWS IN BRIEF on Page 26) 


LONDON LETTER 
(Continued from Page 16) 


help Daddy to be greatly excited.” ~ 
At the Church Congress it was pointed out 
that Anglican curates in Wales were in- 
creasingly being tempted across the border 
into England owing to the poor conditions 
under which they had to work in their own 
country. Since 1920 the number of clergy 
in Wales had dropped by over 100. . 
Referring to articles in the general press 
by leading scientists and others on various 
phases of religious thought, Mr. George 
Blake in his new book “The Press and the 
Public” says: “The pity of it is that such 
views apparently cannot escape vulgariza- 
tion in the process of communication. The 
magazine page editor becomes inevitably a 
victim of the urge towards Emphasis. He 
feels bound to make a ‘stunt’ of the sober- 
est essay. Sir Oliver Lodge and Lady 
Oxford and Jesus Christ are thrown with- 
out discrimination into the pot of which 
the vapors are sensation and circulation. 
It is a sad business.” . . The Vicar of 
Pelton, Chester-le-Street, Durham, has ex- 
communicated for three years three of his 
parishioners who gave evidence against 
him at a recent Consistory Court when he 
was admonished for having certain orna- 
ments in his Church without a faculty. 
He said he would not conduct a service 
if they were present. As they attended 
the Sunday evening service despite this, 
he turned off the lights, and the excom- 
municated members and their supporters 
remained in the darkened Church till after 
the time due for the close of the service. 
The legality of his action is being chal- 
lenged. . 

The Indian Round Table Conference 

All the British public, but especially per- 
haps the religious public, is deeply inter- 
ested in the progress of the Indian Round 
Table Conference. Many of the mission- 
ary societies have circulated a fine call for 
prayer for this Conference, and _ repre- 
sentatives of sixteen societies gathered for 


a Day of Prayer at the Church House, un- , 


der the auspices of the world’s Evangelical 
Alliance. St. James’s Palace is the Mecca 
of the journalists of every country who are 
stationed in London. A Press conference 
is held at the Palace daily, when, in the 
fine old Armory Chamber, the Press men 
are given full information about the pro- 
ceedings together with copies of the 
speeches. Besides British journalists, in- 
cluding such men as Mr. 8. K. Ratcliffe, 
so well known in the States, and Sir Stan- 
ley Reed, late editor of “The Times of 
India,” I have met there some of the lead- 
ing American correspondents in London, 
as well as French, German and Japanese 
newspaper men. A Methodist minister, 
Rev. R. Ernest Little, has been appointed 
religious Press representative. One of the 
Christian delegates, in my hearing, describ- 
ed some of the developments during the 
first week of the Conference as “miracu- 
lous.” He had come in a despondent mood, 
but many expected difficulties had not ma- 
terialized. All the delegates seem special- 
ly impressed by the general spirit of good- 
will and friendliness with which they have 
been received in London. Altogether the 
prospects of a happy settlement are much 
brighter than they were before the Confer- 
ence started. 
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Quakers and India 


“ord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi are really 
the dominating influences at the Round 
Table Conference, though neither of them 
are present,’ declared Mr. Shoran Singha, 
an Indian Quaker, at a special Emergency 
Conference on the Indian Situation held 
by the Society of Friends at Friends 
House, their headquarters in Euston Road, 
London, last week-end. Five hundred del- 
egates representing every area in England, 
were present. Much satisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the course and spirit of the first 
week’s proceedings of the Indian Round 
Table Conference. The gathering discuss- 
ed what the Society of Friends, as a reli- 
gious body, could do to act as conciliator 
between those with divergent views, 
whether Indian or British, and also the 
parts its members could play in keeping 
themselves and the general public inform- 
ed of the condition and aspirations of 
India. To the Indian Affairs Committee of 
the Society was referred the task of work- 
ing out details. The need of prayer that 
the right solution might be reached was 
insisted on. 

The Premier and the Missionaries’ 
Memorial 

In thanking the Rey. William Paton, 
Secretary of the International Missionary 
Council, for sending the Prime Minister a 
copy of the recent memorial on “The Fu- 
tuye of India,” in which over 200 British 
missionaries in that land supported Indian 
self-government, Mr. MacDonald’s Secre- 
tary says: “Like all who have been 
brought into contact with their work, Mr. 
MacDonald is very much alive to the 
value of their testimony, and he appreci- 
ates their action in bringing it forward at 
the present moment.” 

The letter continues that the Premier is 
greatly encouraged by the thought that 
missionaries are continuing to promote the 
great cause they have at heart by using 
all their influence towards an adequate and 
final solution of the Indian problems. Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn, Secretary of State for 
India, has also acknowledged with appreci- 
ation the copy of the memorial that has 
been sent to him. 


GOSHENPHOPPEN CLASSIS 


Goshenhoppen Classis met in its 58th 
annual session in St. John’s Chapel of the 
New Goshenhoppen Church, East Green- 
ville, Pa., on Jan. 27 and 28, Rev. Charles 
ville, Pa., on Jan. 27 and 28. Rey. Charles 
president, and Elder O. C. Winters, of 
Royersford, vice-president. Revs. C. M. 
De Long and G. W. Hartman were re- 
elected respectively as treasurer and sta- 
tistical clerk of Classis. As mentioned in 
the statement issued by the Executive 
Committee of the General Synod to the 
Classes, matters pertaining to the life and 
the activities of the congregations and 
their relation to the Classis, were primarily 
considered. In spite of the general indus- 
trial depression, most of the reports were 
of an encouraging and hopeful nature, 
emphasizing both increased Church attend- 
ance and benevolent offerings as well as 
congregational support. 

Rey. Edward W. Ullrich was received 
from East Pennsylvania Classis and ar- 
rangements made for his installation as 
the pastor of the First Church, Royersford. 

Following are some of the Classical sta- 
tistics: Present membership 8,240; com- 
muned during the year 7,201; Sunday 
School enrollment 8,986; paid on Appor- 
tionment $21,459; total benevolences $31,- 
840; congregational purposes $95,270. 
Wentz’s Charge again paid its Classical 
Apportionment in full, as did also St. 
James’ congregation, Limerick, of the 
Schwenkville Charge, and St. John’s con- 
gregation, Pottstown, of the St. Paul’s- 
St. John’s Charge. 

Arrangements were made to have all 
valuable Classical records as well as fu- 
ture proceedings, including parochial re- 
ports, deposited in the archives of the his- 
torical museum of Perkiomen Seminary. 
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STUDY 
THEOLOGY 
AT HARTFORD 


Tus growing interdenominational 
theological seminary has men of 
many communions in its student 


body and teaching staff. The spa- 
cious campus with modern buildings 
is in the heart of a large city. Three 
schools on one campus. Full courses 
in Seminary, Religious Education 
and Missions work. Degree courses 
for men and women. 


Ask for catalog. 
ROCKWELL H. POTTER, Dean 


Hartford, Connecticut 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 


Robbins Wolcott Barstow, 


D.D., Pres. 


Rey. Howard A. Kosman, pastor of Zion’s 
Church, Pottstown, the retiring president 
of Classis, was unable to attend any of 
the sessions on account of illness. The fall 
meeting of Classis will be held in St. 
James Church, Limerick, on Monday, 
October 26. 


POTOMAC SYNOD CHAIRMEN MEET 


The annual meeting of the chairmen of 
the Classical Missionary and Stewardship 
Committees of Potomac Synod was held on 
Jan. 19, at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. All of the chairmen were pres- 
ent with the exception of the heads of the 
Committees from Mercersburg and North 
Carolina Classes. Rey. Roland L. Rupp, 
of Baltimore, is chairman of the Synodical 
Committee for 1931. Dr. C. W. Levan, of 
Mechanicsburg, is the secretary. 

The meeting was interesting and the dis- 
cussion was vital. All during the day the 
attempt was made to reach the very heart 
of the Stewardship problem. Several of 
the members felt keenly that our present 
efforts in behalf of Stewardship were too 
superficial, Stewardship has to do with 
more than money. It has to do with more 
than “all of life’—as we usually define that 
term. Strictly speaking, Stewardship is 
life. It is Christlike living. It is to look 
at life with the purpose and mind of 
Jesus, and then going out to realize that 
mind and purpose in every act, decision 
and effort. Stewardship means the living 
of the Kingdom-life in every circumstance. 
It means the most adventurous living yet 
attempted by man—the Jesus way. 

To lead the Church in this quality of 
life, to teach the Church its authority and 
significance, to demonstrate that it is the 
only practicable and abundant life that can 
be lived in the 20th century—that is the 
task of the Teaching-Church. There are 
many difficulties in the way—many prac- 
tical difficulties. The leadership and mem- 
bership of the Church do not engage fre- 
quently enough and courageously enough 
in vital study and discussion of this prob- 
lem. Our Classical and Synodical meet- 


ings are shamefully taken up with listen- 
ing to the hum and grind of the wheels of 
A Three large, fragrant, 50c Reds; 3 
ly large, tall, fragrant, 50c Lavenders; 5 C 
Maid) ers, Alllabeled; prepaid; full instruc- 
a D) tions, only 50c. Would retail for $2.25, Three 
Ma 20th, should bloom in May. Order now — 
shipment made right time. You will love this big, little 
tiful, cheap collections and Iris literature free. 
OTWELL IRIS FIELDS, Carlinville, IlMinois 


pightin9es TRIS COLLECTION 
also 1 beautiful Pink for prompt ord- 
collections for dollar bill. Planted by April 

collection—sweetest offer we ever made. List of ten beau- 


VISUAL EVANGELS 
(Gospel Object Lessons) 


Free Sample With Object 
ARNOLD C. WESTPHAL, SALEM, OHIO 
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ecclesiastical machinery and stupidly neg- 
lect virile discussion when virile reports 
are brought before these bodies. The times 
and conditions call for spiritual statesmen 
of surpassing insight and courage. 

The following actions were taken: 

1. Resolved that the Missionary and 
Stewardship Committee of Potomac Synod 
recommend to the Classical committees 
that they arrange for conferences, compos- 
ed of key men of each congregation in the 


Classis, to consider the promotion of the 
benevolent work of the Church and to de- 
velop the spirit of Stewardship, according 
to the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee of General Synod. 

2. Resolved that the M. and 8, Commit- 
tee of Potomac Synod recommend to the 
Classical M. and S. Committees that they 
challenge the congregations to press the 
offering for the Apportionment during the 
Lenten season and on Easter. 

3. Resolved that the M. and 8. Commit- 
tees of Classes be requested to impress 
upon congregations the advantage of an- 
nual visitations and the Hvery Member 
Canvass, of organizing Stewardship study 
classes, of the reading of Stewardship lit- 
erature, and of the annual essay and poster 
contest. 

4. Resolved that the M. and S. Commit- 
tee of Synod challenge the Classical com- 
mittees to be more active in their contact 
with pastors and congregations in the pro- 
motion of the Stewardship of all of life 
throughout the present Stewardship Year. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Supt. 


The basement rooms in Moyer Cottage, 
due to dampness, required considerable 
plastering which was completed. The toi- 
lets in Santee have been installed and a 
new cement floor put in place. It is still 
necessary to repaint the walls; and with 
this work accomplished we are ready to 
repaint other rooms in Santee. 

It was decided at the meeting of the 
Board of Managers that all children leav- 
ing the Home shall be supplied with new 
Bibles, the same to be presented by the 
Home. During the past five years the chil- 
dren were leaving the Home without copies 
of the Holy Scriptures in their possession. 
Before that time a Sunday School class 
in Reading presented the Bibles, 

One of the main problems at the Home 
is to procure the proper kind of help. 
While the nation is speaking of hard times 
and unemployment, we find that it is diffi- 
cult to find persons who are anxious to do 
general housework and have oversight of 
the children of the Home. Maybe there are 
such persons; but we do not know about 
them. This we believe is the case and we 
should appreciate any information that 
would help us get the proper kind of help. 


STEWARDSHIP ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
WEEK, MARCH 8-15, 1931 

This week has become a fixed institution 
in our Church. The results of past years 
have been quite satisfactory, if not truly 
marvelous. Some of the most consistent 
tithers and proportionate givers in our de- 
nomination haye been won as Christian 


Stewards during the observance and ap- 
peal of Stewardship Acknowledgment 
Week, in previous years. Some have start- 
ed young. Many who tried tithing or pro- 
portionate giving as an experiment have 
become so thoroughly convinced that this 
is the only satisfactory and satisfying way 
of giving and supporting the Lord’s work, 
Their giving has been accompanied with 
larger blessings spiritually and in other 
ways. 

This being Stewardship Year, certainly 
we should observe this week more gener- 
ally and enthusiastically than ever. This 
should be done by the regular members of 
our Church. Outside of these, many new 
members may have joined the ranks of 
tithers, others may have grown in the grace 
of giving and are desirous of expressing 
their gratitude and enlarged interest in the 
Lord’s work. Some young people, too, may 
have caught the vision and learned to ap- 
preciate the values of the principles of 
Christian Stewardship in regard to their 
possessions of earnings, however limited 
these may be. 

EVERY MEMBER OF OUR CHURCH 
SHOULD AT LEAST BE GIVEN A 
CHANCE TO ENROLL IN THE FEL- 
LOWSHIP OF STEWARDSHIP ON THIS 
STEWARDSHIP SUNDAY. We can safe- 
ly leave results with them and with God. 

There are others who would find pleas- 
ure in setting aside a proportionate share, 
possibly a tithe and associating their work 
for this week most directly with Christian 
work and service. There is a sanctity. in 
such associative thought. Our labors are 
always sweet, when a portion of their fruit- 
age is invested in Kingdom work, in per- 
sonalities and in activities which purpose 
giving to the world a vision of our God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, and being instru- 
mental in bringing His salvation within 
the reach of all—Committee Stewardship 
Acknowledgment Week. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA CLASSIS 


The Classis of Philadelphia met in an- 
nual sessions in the Oak Lane Church on 
Jan. 26 and 27. The opening sermon was 
preached by the retiring president, Rey. 
Albert A. Hartman, B.D., on the text Luke 
11:6. The following officers were elected: 
president, Rev. J. G. Kerschner, Spring 
City, Pa.; vice-president, Elder A. Clar- 


ence lLaudenslager, Jenkintown; corre- 
sponding secretary, Rev. Herbert Dum- 
strey, Philadelphia; reading clerk, Rev. 
Elmer E. Leiphart, Philadelphia; treas- 


urer, Elder A. Calvin Frantz, Glenside, Pa.; 
Rev. Albert G. Peters, 8.T.D., continues as 
stated clerk. The following were elected 
members of the Board of Managers of the 
Berger Home: for three years, Mr. Jacob 
8. Sechler, Rev. Maurice Samson, D.D., Mr. 
George B. Geiser, Mrs. George B. Geiser, 
Mrs. B. Frank Hartzell, Mr. Harry E. 
Paisley, Rev. Charles B. Alspach, D.D., and 
Mrs. Charles L. Glanz; for two years: Mrs. 
B. F. DeLong, Miss Amy 8. Haches, Mr. 
W. Arthur Dunmore, Mr. B. W. Dambly, 
Mr. O. Detwiler, Mr. W. D. Beyer, Mrs. 
G. W. F. Keys and Mr. Henry P. Schnei- 
der; for one year: Mr. W. D. Althouse, Mrs. 
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H. B. Tyson, Mr. John Warner, Mrs. U. G. 
Funk, Mrs. S. C. Kreibel, Mr. Ursinus 
Grater and Mr. W. N. Willauer. The Rey. 
Henry S. Gehman, Ph.D., was dismissed to 
the New Brunswick Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. Rev. 
Ambrose M. Schmidt, D.D., was received 
from St. Paul’s Classis, Pittsburgh Synod, 
and Rev. J. M. G. Darms, D.D., from She- 
boygan Classis, Northwest Synod. There 
are no vacancies. The following have been 
appointed supply pastors for the ensuing 
year: Rev. John Lentz, D.D., for St. 
Peter’s, Knauertown; Rev. Ralph L. Hol- 
land, for St. Mark’s, Wyndmoor; Rev. 
Ralph E. Stout, for Pottstown Landing; 
tev. Henry G. Maeder, Ph.D., for Palati- 
nate, Phila. The present membership of 
the congregations of the Classis is 11,997, 
a gain of 116 over last year. The total 
amount raised on the Apportionment was 
$58,443 or 88% of the full amount. Twenty- 
three congregations paid their Apportion- 
ment in full. The total benevolences 
amounted to $87,429; the total congrega- 
tional expenses $290,841. Classis was roy- 
ally entertained by the pastor, officers and 
members of the Oak Lane Church. 
Albert G. Peters, Stated Clerk. 


OPENING OF FACKENTHAL SWIM- 
MING POOL AT FRANKLIN AND 
MARSHALL COLLEGE 


The Fackenthal Swimming Pool was 
opened for the use of the students and the 
faculty of Franklin and Marshall College 
on Thursday afternoon, January 22, when 
Col. John H. Wickersham, the builder, pre- 
sented the key of the building to Dr. B. F, 
Fackenthal, Jr., LL.D., president of the 
Board ot Trustees, and donor of the pool. 

Dr. Fackenthal made a speech, present- 
ing the pool to the college, and President 
H. H. Apple, also made a short address. 
A student committee, of which Clay N. 
Ryan, 731, was chairman, had arranged an 
elaborate program which followed the 
opening of the pool—an intramural swim- 
ming meet which was won by the Phi 
Kappa Psi fraternity, fancy diving, speed 
events, and relays were given by the var- 
sity swimming team under its captain, 
Ernest J. Clark, Jr., 31. Cups and medals 
were given to the winners. 

The Fackenthal Swimming Pool is 75 x 
30 feet in a building which will hold six 
hundred spectators. It is completely out- 
fitted and well filed in blue and white and 
the pool ranges from 4 to 10 feet in depth. 
The building which is of Georgian Colonial 
architecture, in accordance with the other 
new buildings, is on the east side of the 
Biesecker Gymnasium, extending toward 
College Ave., and cost about $80,000. The 
first swimming meet held here this year 


. was with the University of Delaware and 


was won by Franklin and Marshall. 

This gift of Dr. Fackenthal is in addi- 
tion to the donation of the $250,000 Fack- 
enthal Laboratories, in 1929, and the en- 
dowment of a chair in biology for $40,000, 
together with other contributions totaling 
nearly $400,000, and entitling the donor to 
be known as the greatest giver in the 
Reformed Church. 

Robert J. Pilgram. 
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CAN RELIGION PRHVENT CRIME 
(From the Now and Then Bulletin of the 
Men’s-Social Union of the Reformed 
Church of Philadelphia) 

1. Supreme Court Justice Lewis L. 
Fawcett, Brooklyn, says that during a 
period of more than 20 years he has had 
4,000 cases of youths under 21 years of age 


charged with various degrees of crime. 
Only three of these were members of a 
Sunday School at the time of the commis- 
sion of the crime. 


2. A total of 1,092 of these youths were 
given suspended criminal sentences, and 
commanded to attend Church or Sunday 
School. Only 62 were brought back for 


violations of the conditions of their parole, 

3. Dr. Frank L. Christian, supt. of 
Elmira, N. Y., Reformatory, says that dur- 
ing his 29 years at Elmira, approximately 
30,000 boys and young men have come un- 
der his supervision ranging from 16 to 30 
years of age. ae 


4, Out of this number there were oarly 4 


ic 
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college graduates. Not more than 1% 
were high school graduates. 

5. About 55% of the 30,000 came from 
homes broken by death, desertion or di- 
voree. Only 2 Boy Scouts were among this 
number. Very few were ever connected 
regularly with a Sunday School. 

_6. Judge Patterson, of Rockland County, 
New York, says: “The Children’s Court 
has been functioning for nearly two years, 
The records show that less than 5% of the 
children attend Sunday School or Church 
regularly, and less than another 5% occa- 
sionally. In other words, 90% of the chil- 
dren charged with delinquency receive no 
religious training or instruction.” 

7. D. E. O’Brien, City Prosecutor for the 
City of Omaha, Nebr., says: “During the 
past few years I have docketed more than 
8,000 cases. I have made a more or less 
thorough investigation of the religious 
training and education of girls charged 
with various crimes, and ascertained that 
Jess than 3% of the cases investigated had 
received the benefit of any religious edu- 
cation, either in school or in the home.” 

8. “There is but one conclusion to draw 
from this, that the Church is an indispen- 
sable asset to the state entirely apart from 
its spiritual function.” 

9. President Hoover says: “The world 
will march forward only as far as we give 
our children strength of body, integrity of 
character, training of mind and the in- 
spiration of religion.” — 


DUE PRECAUTION 


The Hotel Clerk (suspiciously to pros- 
pective guest, whose bag had come apart, 
thereby disclosing a strange contrivance): 
“May I ask what that queer thing is?” 

The Prospective Guest: “This is a new 
patent fire escape. If your hotel caught 
fire, I could let myself down from the 
window so easily—see?” 

The Hotel Clerk: “Exactly; our terms 
for guests with fire escapes are invariably 
cash in advance.”’—Hash House Joker. 


THE PARIS PACT IN AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Educators appear to be taking seriously 
the responsibility of this country toward 
the Paris Peace Pact. They seem to be- 
lieve that, if this country is to help make 
the Pact effective, an active supporting 
public opinion must be developed and main- 
tained. That teachers and the schools have 
a large part to play in the formation of 
this opinion is recognized by the outstand- 
ing educational leaders. The last meeting 
of the National Education Association in 
Columbus, Ohio, last July, recommended 
that the Pact be taught in the schools. Dr. 
William John Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, has said: “Since 
the Peace Pact was proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Hoover it has been a part of the law 
of the land. Our schools are therefore 
under obligation to teach it.” 

Last year the National Student Forum 
on the Paris Pact encouraged and helped 
the high schools of the country to make 
a serious study of the Pact. Its work was 
so heartily welcomed by the principals and 
teachers that between 1,500 and 1,600 
schools were enrolled with the Forum and 
in the participating classes there were 
over 122,000 students. As a matter of fact, 
many schools not enrolled carried on a 
study of the Pact in social science and 
other classes. 

The National Student Forum is in charge 
of a large committee of over 300 leading 
educators. It has the endorsement of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
who says: “The Forum has proved its val- 
ue as a motivating factor.’ The Super- 
jntendents of Public Instruction or Com- 
missioners of Education of nearly all the 
States are supporting the Forum and are 
members of the Committee in Charge. 
Practically all the major peace organiza- 
tions are co-operating in its work. Arthur 
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Charles Watkins, a member of the staff of 
the National Council for Prevention of 
War, is acting as director. Dr. Sidney L. 
Gulick, of the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion on International Justice and Good- 
will, is the vice-chairman, and Dr, Phil- 
ander P. Claxton, former United States 
Commissioner of Education, is the chair- 
man. 


The Student Forum is ready to help any 
high school principal by providing perti- 
nent factual materials for an all-sided 
study of the Pact by his classes. It has 
bibliographies, reading lists, syllabi, and 
teaching outlines. The teaching units were 
prepared and successfully used last year 
by various teachers in different parts of 
the country. High school libraries may 
also obtain, upon application, certain free 


THE HOME FIRESIDE 


It’s fine when the daytime closes 
And troubles are laid aside, 
And sympathy filters around you 
At home in the evening-tide. 


It’s fine when the sun of leisure 
Clears clouds of business away, 
And gilds the evening hours 

With calm at the end of the day. 


It’s fine when the daytime closes 
And heart finds balm of content, 
In gath’ring ’bout your fireside— 
Forgetting the day just spent. 


It’s fine when the folks around you 
Unite in a greeting that’s rare, 
By plucking the thorns of anguish— 
Leaving roses to scent the air. 


It’s fine when faith and affection 
Entwine your heart with love; 
Thus weaving a wreath of heaven 
Serene as the azure above. 


It’s fine to feel a caressing 

With arms just yearning for you; 
Awaiting to give you a welcome— 
Arms that are faithful and true. 


It’s fine when home folks await you 
With patience untarnished as gold, 
And open your door with a gladness 
That welcomes you into the fold. 


Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


books and pamphlets that present many 
aspects of the subject and related topics. 
As an incentive to study and write on the 
subject of making the Pact effective, the 
Forum offers a national prize of a trip to 
Europe next summer to the student who 
prepares the best 500-word essay. Fac- 
similes of the Pact are offered as prizes 
for the best papers prepared in schools 
and in the States. Last year a leading 
student of the Jefferson High School, Port- 
land, Oregon—Ray Steubing—won the na- 
tional prize. He traveled in Europe for 
six weeks and spent two weeks in Geneva 
attending sessions of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. The essay-writing for 
prizes is optional with schools that enroll 
with the Forum. Specially successful stu- 
dents will be eligible for membership in 
an International Relations Study Tour 
which the Student Forum will organize 
to spend eight weeks in Europe next sum- 
mer, 


Readers of the “Messenger” can help 
this work by calling the attention of their 
local high school principals to the facili- 
ties of the Student Forum. We would sug- 
gest that they send to the Forum Office, 
532 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., for a printed announcement of the 
project and personally present it to the 


principal, or that they send the princi- 
pal’s name to the Director of the Forum, 
who will forward to him a copy of the 
plan for study. 


“What are you smiling about?” 

“ve had revenge. That girl I’ve just 
finished serving was a telephone operator 
and I gave her the wrong number in shoes.” 


BRIEF BUT FORCIBLE 


Brown: “Did anybody comment on the 
way you managed your new car?” 

Jones: “Well, one man made a_ brief 
remark,” 

Brown: “What did he say?” 

Jones: “Ten dollars and costs.” 


Pearson’s. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S BOOKS 


Text: Luke 10:26, “What is written in 
the law? how readest thou?” 


As another anniversary of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s birthday approaches we want to 
speak about the books which he read in 
his boyhood and youth, and which helped 
to lay the foundation of his wonderful 
wisdom. 


He had very little time to go to school, 
but he learned to read and write. His 
mother read to him from the Bible, and 
told him Bible stories and other stories, 
and stirred in him a desire for knowledge 
which he tried hard to satisfy. 


The boys of his neighborhood did not 
seem to care much for reading, but they 
noticed that Abe Lincoln was always read- 
ing when he could get a hold of a book 
and when his work was done, They talk- 
ed about the interest he took in books, and 
how he would lie on his stomach in front 
of the fireplace, studying until midnight 
and sometimes even later. Dennis Hanks 
used to say, “There’s suthin’ peculiarsome 
about Abe.” Lincoln told Dennis and some 
other people, “The things I want to know 
are in books; my best friend is the man 
who’ll git me a book I ain’t read.” Then 
some of his friends would answer, “Well, 
books ain’t so plenty as wildcats in these 
parts of Indianny.” 


One of the books Lincoln read in his 
boyhood was “Aesop’s Fables.” He de- 
lighted in these short and catchy stories, 
and as he was engaged in work he made 
up fables of his own. They made him 
think of and look at life in a new way. 

He also took an interest in the Bible, 
which was a great source of help and com- 
fort to him later in life. Some of the 
verses gripped him, and he remembered 
them as long as he lived. He often quoted 
Scripture during his presidency and in the 
dark days of the Civil War. 


He read Robert Burns’ poems, which he 
liked so much that he began to write some 
rhymes himself. In one of his books he 
wrote this little verse: 


“Abraham Lincoln, 
His hand and pen, 
He will be good, 
But God knows when.” 


On another page of the book were found 
some lines which it is also said he com- 
posed. They are not what we might call 
good poetry, but the sentiment expressed 
in them is all right: 


“Time. what an empty vapor ’tis, 
And days how swift they are: 
Swift as an Indian arrow— 
Fly on like a shooting star. 
The present moment just is here, 
Then slides away in haste, 
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That we can never say they’re ours, 
But only say they’re past.” 


The best couplet he wrote was in the 
possession of Joseph C. Richardson, a neigh- 
bor of his in Indiana, who always said, 
“Abe Lincoln was the best penman in the 
neighborhood.’ The two lines run as 
follows: 


“Good boys 


Will all be 


who to their books apply 
great men by and by.” 


Lincoln read “Robinson Crusoe” and 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” over and over, until 
he knew them by heart. He read a “His- 
tory of the United States,’ of which he 
was very fond, and he knew the history 
of his country thoroughly. But one of the 
most interesting books he read, and one 
with which he had a memorable experi- 
ence was Weems’s “Life of Washington.” 
It was owned by Josiah Crawford, a well- 
to-do farmer, living near Gentryville, for 
whom Lincoln worked as “hired boy.” 
Lincoln borrowed the book to read, and 
sat up until late in the night. Before go- 
ing to bed he placed the book in the open- 
ing between two logs of the walls of the 
cabin. During the night it rained, and the 
water dripped on the book and stained the 
leaves and warped the binding. Abe valu- 
ed the book very highly and was sure that 
the owner put such a value upon it that he 
would not be able to pay him for it. The 
next morning he took the book home and 
told Mr. Crawford what had happened, and 
asked him how he might pay for the book. 
Mr. Crawford answered, “Being as it is 
you, Abe, I won’t be hard on you. Come 
over and shuck corn three days, and the 
book is yours.” And Abe felt that it was 
a great bargain. 


Ida M. Tarbell, in her “Karly Life of 
Abraham Lincoln,” tells us, that after read- 
ing the book he used to say to the Craw- 
fords, “I do not always intend to delve, 
grub, shuck corn, split rails, and the like.” 
His whole mind was devoted to books, and 
he declared he was going to fit himself for 
a profession. Mrs. Crawford, who took 
almost a mother’s interest in him, would 
ask him, “What do you want to be now?” 
His answer always was, “I’ll be President.” 
As he was generally playing a joke on 
some one, she would answer, “You’d make 
a purty President with all your tricks and 
jokes, now, wouldn’t you?” He would 
then declare, “Oh, V’ll study and get ready, 
and then the chance will come.” 


Besides the books that I have mentioned 
he borrowed many others. He once told a 
friend that he had read through every book 
he had ever heard of in that country, for 
a circuit of fifty miles. From everything 
he read he made long extracts. He often 
asked himself questions about what he had 
read and did not rest satisfied until he an- 
swered them. He studied a thought through 
and through until he knew it thoroughly. 

In later life a friend asked him where 
he was educated. He told him that he had 
not gone to school more than six months 
in his life, but that from childhood he had 
made it a point to try and understand 
everything he read and heard. He said, 
“T could not sleep, although I tried to, 
when I got on such a hunt for an idea 


until I had caught it; and when I though, 


I had got it, I was not satisfied until 
had repeated it over and over; until I had 
put it in language plain enough, as I 
thought, for any boy I knew to compre- 
hend. This was a kind of passion with me, 
and it has stuck by me; for I am never 
easy now, when I am handling a thought, 
till I have bounded it north, and bounded 
it south, and bounded it east, and bounded 
it west.” 


In these days of many books the ques- 
tion of our text is a timely one, “How 
readest thou?” Far too many boys and 
girls skimp through books, without giving 
enough thought to what they are reading, 
and without mastering what they read, as 
Lincoln did. A good education does not 


depend merely on how much you read but 
how well, 

Nancy Byrd Turner wrote a poem about 
Lincoln in which she refers to his love for 
books, and which makes a fitting close to 
our study: 


“There’was a boy of other days, 

A quiet, awkward, earnest lad, 

Who trudged long weary miles to get 
A book on which his heart was set— 
And then no candle had! 


“He was too poor to buy a lamp 

3ut very wise in woodsmen’s ways. 

He gathered seasoned bough and stem, 
And erisping leaf, and kindled them 
Into a ruddy blaze. 


“Then as he lay full length and read, 
The firelight flickered on his face, 
And etched his shadow on the gloom. 
And made a picture in the room, 

In that most humble place. 


“The hard years came, the hard years went, 
But gentle, brave, and strong of will, 
He met them all. And when today 
We see his pictured face, we say, 
‘There’s light upon it still’.” 


A FIT FOR FURS 


Dorothy: “When will you get your new 
fur coat, mamma?” 

Mother: “Your dad 
done.” 

Dorothy: “Say, Momsie, have you ever 
tried throwing yourself on the floor and 
kicking your feet the way I do?” 


says it can’t be 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—CURTAILED WORDS, 
No. 13 

1. Banker; 2. Livery; 3. Solemn; 4. 

Magic; 5. Handy; 6. Within; 7. Taper. 


BEHEADED ACROSTIC, No. 13 


1. Behead a piece of wood and hear what 
the clock says. 

2. Behead to be in a foreign country and 
see what is not narrow. 

3. Behead twice to protect against loss 
and find certainty. 

4. Behead a pointed piece of metal and 
become sick. 

5. Behead something used to snare ani- 

mals and knock at the door. 

6. Behead wickedness and find frozen 
water. 

7. Behead to shun and find something 
vacant or empty. 

8. Behead to gain knowledge and get a 
return for your services. 

9. Behead a Church festival and see a 
beautiful fall flower. 

10. Behead tidy and trim 
your hunger. 

11. Behead to come in contact with and 
hear what he said when he bumped 
his head. 

12. Behead twice to harm or weaken and 
get two of a kind. 

13. Behead twice the very latest and look 
where the sun sets. 

14. Behead to wear away slowly and see 
what the boy did with his bicycle. 

Take the beheaded letters in order and 
find a February saint who gives the post- 
man extra burdens. 


and satisfy 


A. M. S. 


THE PASTOR SAYS 


\. By John Andrew Holmes 
I see by the headlines, “Thieves 


rob a curio store.” It is a long lane 


that has no turning. 
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AND THE USUAL WAY? 


Cincinnati Enquirer: The easiest way 
for a girl to keep her hands soft and 
white is to let her mother do all the house- 
work and dish-washing. 


UP-TO-DATE MIDNIGHT OIL 


Professor: ‘The youths of today should 
spend more time burning midnight oil.” 

Magnate: “Well, from my son’s college 
bills, I think he’s burning a lot of mid- 
night gasoline in his car.”—Detroit News. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


ON EQUAL FOOTING 
Rebecca Dunlap 


“T need a yard and a half for my apron, 
and about half a yard more.” The young 
woman at the counter had a most attrac- 
tive face, and as she finished, a little girl 
came up and looked at the pretty cloth 
with shining eyes. She smiled up at the 
clerk, “That’s for mine, too,” she said, with 
satisfaction. 

“Oh, so you’re going to have an apron. 
Well, what are you going to do, wash 
dolly’s clothes?” The child nodded, and 
they went out. 

And when the mother’s apron was made, 
with its gay rick-rack border, an identical 
apron, with a rick-rack border, was made 
for the little girl. 

“Anne!” The little girl came running. 
“T’ve finished our aprons!” 

Anne proudly viewed herself in hers, 
standing on a chair so as to see better. 

Later, when her mother wanted an er- 
rand done, happy little legs flew to do it. 

“T don’t see how you get your child to 
do so many things—mine want to play 
all day, and then their play gives me extra 
cleaning to do,’ a neighbor said. 

“Well, Anne would get lonely playing 
by herself, and, being an only child, she 
would naturally have to do this a great 
deal as I can’t spare the time to play with 
her, you see. But we are together nearly 
all the time, and if you will listen and 
watch I’ll show you how Anne plays.” 

First there were the dishes. Anne dried 
those while her mother washed them, and 
they chatted or sang together as they 
worked. It was not really work to either 
of them. A little stool was provided for 
Anne to climb on to reach the shelves— 
and it would always be a day of celebra- 
tion when she could reach a higher shelf. 

She had her little broom, and they raced 
to see who would finish first with satis- 
fying results. 

“T take indoors, and she takes outside,” 
explained the mother as Anne disappeared 
with her broom. “She has the porch, the 
steps and the front walk. Then she cuts 
flowers while I empty the vases and fill 
them. That keeps her out, and busy, too. 


“Here is our corner for sewing.” There 
stood two pretty work boxes, side by side. 
Anne’s—just as if she were truly grown 
up. It gave her pride to own something 
that was as important as her mother’s— 
a work box that didn’t have to be put 
away. “And when I make my child clothes, 
she makes her child some.” Anne’s child 
was a beautiful doll that slept in a little 
bed beside Anne’s own. 


“Don’t you hate to have the toys elut- 
tered around, though?” 

“Anne’s things aren’t cluttered. She 
keeps them in order and is just as nice 
about cleaning up as anybody could be. 
She loves her doll, so why shouldn’t she 
have her where she likes?” 


And after Anne had stood on the other 


side of the pretty grown up beds to help — 


make them up, her mother reciprocated by 
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standing on the other side of the doll’s 
bed to help make that up. 


“Anne is a darling. I know, of course, 
that she should have more companionship 
with children. They can do things for her 
that I cannot do. For all round develop- 
ment one must associate with one’s peers. 
I want her to know more children as we 
live here longer. But,’ and the mother 
shook her head, “she couldn’t have mueh 
more fun, than now. We’re friends, best 
friends, and we work together, and then 
we take a day off now and then and play 
together—just romp and picnic, and go 
out in the woods and discover treasures. 
In fact, instead of making her old, I be- 
lieve our companionship just keeps me 
young.” 


HAS IT COME TO THIS? 


“What is this?” 
“Normal school for girls.” 

“Gosh, do girls have to take a special 
being 


course in normal ?’’—Louisville 


Courier. 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene 8. De Chant 


Have you ever seen a grouchy soda-clerk? 
Neither have I. And can you guess the 
kind of soda-clerk I like most? Well— 
size doesn’t matter; nor his feet, for I 
cannot see them anyway from my perch at 
his counter. But he must have a kink in 
his hair, a gay necktie, a grin; and, most 
important—he must be black, very black, 
and have a way about him. And George 
measured up! I discovered him one night 
just across the corner from our Foreign 
Missions Conference Church. His hair 
was a mass of kinks; the shirt that peeped 
out from his almost spotless apron, was 
lavendar, and his bow-tie very nearly play- 
eda tune! His large, even teeth, which 
showed plainly when he grinned, looked un- 
usually white against the deep black of 
his skin. And what a way he had! If I 
tried and tried, ’m sure I couldn’t take 
the aluminum container so “swing-aly” 
from the electric mixer; I would have a 
hard time, too, getting as much chocolate 
in the cup as his steady hand did; nor 
could I add whipped cream with his flour- 
ish, and then set it all down without spill- 
ing a drop! We had a chat too, and the 
hot drink was de-e-licious. So here’s 
“Atlantic City Soda Clerk” greetings to 
all my boys and girls who not only do 
tasks carefully and well, but with a 
SWING and a GRIN! 


“T ean’t think why they make so much 
fuss about Miss Smith’s voice. Miss Jones 
has a much richer voice.” 

“Yes, but Miss Smith has a much richer 
father.” 


Customer: “What does this mean? 
There’s a fly in the bottom of my tea- 
cup!” : 

Waitress: “How do I know? I’m a 


waitress, not a fortune-teller!” 


Mr. HOOT OWL and Mrs. SAMANTHA HEN 


By Clare MacDermott 


Mr. Hoot Owl lived in a hollow Elm 
Tree. He spent most of his time taking 
eare of Mrs. Hoot Owl and the rest of 
the family. He was a very good husband 
and father. Sometimes, when there was 
room in the old hollow, he would even sit 
on the eggs with his wife and help her 
hatch the puffy little Owl Children. So 
you see, he had plenty to do. It is the 
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custom of Owls to sleep during the day, 
so he did not know that the woods about 
his home were very lovely. He did not 
hear the blue jay screaming far off in the 
hills, or the woodpecker tapping at the 
chestnut bole. Like many human beings, 
he was blind and deaf to the beauty all 
around him, 

One evening, Mr. Hoot Owl decided to 
fly to a farm about a mile from where 
he lived. He had a contract with the 
farmers to rid their land of Gophers. In 
this way, he provided many a good meal 
for the little Owl Children. As you may 
know, Owls are very fond of Gophers for 
food. On his way, he paused to visit his 
friend, Mrs. Samantha Hen, who lived in 
that direction. Mr. Hoot Owl and Mrs. 
Hen got along very well most of the time. 
However, like little boys and girls, they 
disagreed sometimes. Mrs. Hen had a way 
of telling Mr. Hoot Owl his faults that 
he did not much like. In spite of this fact, 
they often shared the same perch and gos- 
siped. 

“T called on a friend of mine today,” 
Mrs. Hen informed him, as he flew up be- 
side her, “and she told me—” 

“Who? Who?” interrupted Mr. Hoot Owl 
rudely. 

“T don’t care to tell her name,” replied 
Mrs. Hen coldly. “but she said—” 

“Who? Who? Who?’ asked Mr. Owl 
again, 

Mrs. Hen’s topknot trembled with anger. 

“You are certainly the most curious per- 
son in the world,” she clucked. 

“How about your own drawbacks?” in- 
quired Mr. Owl. 

“Well!” answered Mrs. Hen. “I have 
sense enough to get in out of the rain, any 
way.” 

“The Owl Family are considered very 
wise,” replied Mr. Owl with great dignity. 

“Then,” remarked Mrs. Hen sweetly, 
“why were you not wise enough to move 
when the water was falling on your head 
at the rate of twenty drops a minute?” 

Mr. Hoot Owl blushed in the darkness. 
It was true he had sat for half a day 
under a leaking water tap, before it en- 
tered his head to get out of the way. How 
he wished that Mrs. Hen had not seen 
him. As he had no answer ready, he flut- 
tered down from the perch, snatching one 
of Mrs. Hen’s pullets, as he did so. Like 
many other people, he did not allow friend- 
ship to interfere with business. He knew 
that a fat pullet would make the little 
Owl Children a very good supper. Mrs. 
Hen flew after him, calling: 

“Give me back my pullet! Give me back 
my pullet!” This is really what she said, 
although to a little girl or boy, it 
might have sounded like: “S-q-u-a-w-k-!— 
S-q-u-a-w-k!” 

Mr. Owl flew swiftly along, chuckling 
over his success in catching the pullet. 
Now he would not have to bother about 
the Gophers and would be at home much 
earlier. Like a great many of us do, he 
was thinking about himself first and giv- 
ing no heed to the feelings of others. He 
was flying through a field, when suddenly 
he came upon a dark object that stood 
perfectly still and pointed something at 
him. Mr. Hoot Owl gave a terrified start 
and nearly dropped the pullet. However, 
as the object did not move, he took cour- 
age and flew nearer. 

“Who? Who?” he asked. 

He then discovered it was a scare-crow 
some one had placed there to frighten the 
birds away. Mr. Hoot Owl made up his 
mind it would take more than a seare- 
crow to make him turn back. So he con- 
tinued his journey. 

In the next field he saw another dark 
object. This time he flew bravely up: 

“Who? Who? he asked. 

It happened to be Farmer Smith hunt- 
ing. Bang! Bang! went his gun and Mr. 
Hoot Owl fell to the ground. As he was 
quite sure he was killed, he lay there a 
long time. After a while, he began to think 
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he might be still alive. He remained very 
quiet, as Farmer Smith was looking all 
around for him. He also spread out his 
feathers and entirely changed his looks. 
As you may know, Owls have a way of 
hiding from notice, by making believe they 
are something besides Owls. 

When Farmer Smith had gone, the 
angry Mr. Hoot Owl came out of his hid- 
ing place. “That’s a nice way to treat 
me,” he grumbled. “I’ve a good mind 
never to eat his Gophers any more and 
help him save his crops.” 

As he flew home, it occurred to him, that 
if he had not tried to steal Mrs. Hen’s 
pullet, he would not have had such bad 
luck himself. Besides, the pullet had es- 
caped while he was hiding from Farmer 
Smith and he had no supper for the little 
Owl children. He resolved that he would 
be more unselfish in future. I am sorry 
to say, however, he could not break him- 
self of the habit of curiosity. If you do 
not believe me, pass under the tree, in 
which he lives some night: You will hear 
him asking: “Who? Who?” 


Little Waldo was much impressed by 
his first trip through the garden. Coming 
to the morning-glories he shouted, “Oh, 
Mother, come and see the vine with the 
loud-speakers!”’ 


“They say that farm of Smith’s is so 
es you couldn’t raise an umbrella on 
it. 

“Well, they might raise one, but it would 
always show its ribs.” 


The Family Altar 


By Prof. H. H. Wernecke, D.D. 


HELP FOR THE WEEK OF FEB. 9-15 


Practical Thought: “Faithful is the say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.” 


Memory Hymn: “The Whole Wide World 


for Jesus”—524 in Hymnal of the Reform- 
ed Church. 


Prayer for Children: 
Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee. 


Monday—Jesus the Friend of Sinners 
Luke 7:36-50 

This scene is full of human nature and 
divine grace. Human nature stands sharp- 
ly revealed not only in the woman who 
was a sinner but also in the critical, for- 
malistic, self-righteous Pharisee. Over 
against these we see the Friend of sinners 
speaking to each the message they needed. 
An ungrateful Simon who had loved little 
received an indirect but severe rebuke. 
The humble penitent woman who shows 
her gratitude with tears of penitence is 
assured anew of forgiveness and received 
the word of blessing, “Thy faith hath 
saved thee; go in peace.” Love of sinners 
and the wretched was a new thing in 
Jesus’ day. Do we as Christians take a 
whole-hearted, unselfish interest in unfor- 
tunates, direct them to Jesus and rejoice 
with them in finding forgiveness? 

Prayer: Have merey upon me, O God, 
according to Thy lovingkindness. Accord- 
ing to the multitude of Thy tender mer- 
cies blot out my transgressions. Create 
in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me. Then will I teach 
transgressors Thy ways and sinners shall 
be converted unto Thee. Amen. 


Tuesday—Jesus’ Attitude Toward Sinners 
Mark 2:13-17 


Two things that aroused the enmity of 
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the religious leaders against Jesus were 
His claim of authority to forgive sins and 
His attitude toward sinners. The call of 
Levi, the publican, the presence of Jesus 
at the feast in the house of Levi—His as- 
sociation with the publicans and sinners 
there—these all aggravated the Pharisees 
to the point of protesting in horror, “He 
eateth and drinketh with publicans and 
sinners.” Even as the Cross, the emblem 
of sin and shame, has been through Jesus 
transformed so that “in the Cross of Christ 
we glory,” so the very reproach of the 
Pharisees is our comfort. Even today He 
calls not the righteous but sinners. Those 
who think themselves righteous never hear 
and so never heed the saving call of 
Christ. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, our Father, that 
Thou hast told us that though our sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool. For the deep and abiding com- 
fort of this message we are grateful and 
pray Thee to make it known through us 
unto all we associate with. Amen. 


Wednesday—The Accusers Are Condemned 
and the Accused Goes Free. John 8:1-11 

Not only do we see here Jesus’ marvelous 
wisdom that avoids the snare the Phari- 
sees set for Him and causes them all to 
hang their heads as they shamefully steal 
away one by one, but we behold Jesus’ 
warning the woman in a tender and loving 
manner. He did not speak the word of 
pardon, much less intimate that the sin 
was excusable, but His words were so full 
of encouragement that we are led to con- 
clude that she must have gone away to a 
new and better life. Too often we are in- 
clined to point a finger at a person who 
has gone astray and even insist on Church 
discipline. Certainly there must not be 
an indifference to offensive living but 
should we not seek the wisdom of Jesus 
and manifest His love in such cases? 

Prayer: Dear Jesus, help us to under- 
stand the greatness of Thy merey. Help 
us to be great-hearted towards those who 
have fallen into great sin, recognizing our- 
selves with Paul as the chief of sinners. 
May our hands not be raised up for stone- 
throwing but rather for help and blessing. 
Amen. 
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Thursday—Joy Over the Penitent Sinner 
Luke 15:1-10 

Some seven years ago a pastor, an elder 
and two grateful parents broke into tears, 
tears of joy, when a brother and three sis- 
ters, after careful consideration and en- 
tirely by their own choice, came into the 
fellowship of the Church one Sunday morn- 
ing. Certainly we rejoice when a pocket 
knife is found again and still more if a 
stolen automobile is located, but how much 
more should we be concerned about the 
warped and misdirected lives in our own 
homes and about us? With smiling satis- 
faction many a person rejoices in the suc- 
cess of a child, a friend or even a stranger. 
If we believe with James, “that he who 
converteth a sinner from the error of his 
way shall save a soul from death,” then 
there is reason for praise and rejoicing in 
every Christian household and Church. 

Prayer: O Holy Spirit, Thou Who dost 
so earnestly plead with our souls, kindle 
in the hearts of sons and daughters a great 
longing to be in the Father’s house. Let 
the thought of joyous fellowship with God 
and the redeeming welcoming love of Christ 
break all bonds that tend to separate Thy 
children from Thee. Wilt Thou help 
fathers and mothers to surround their chil- 
dren with an atmosphere of such conse- 
crated kindness that the memories of home 
will always be a precious treasure in the 
life of every child. 


Friday—Jehovah Forgives the Sinner 
Ps. 130:1-8 

The confident hope of the Psalmist is for 
us a glorious realization in Christ. The 
forgiving love of God of which the pro- 
phets spoke is revealed unto us in these 
last days through the Son. Luther prayed 
this psalm frequently and found new 
strength and assurance through it repeat- 
edly. When sin is taken seriously, when 
it becomes the “monster with hideous 
mien,” when we are as deeply concerned 
about peace with God as a Luther was, 
then we shall appreciate anew the blessed 
fact that “with Jehovah there is loving- 
kindness and with Him there is plenteous 
redemption.” 

Prayer: 

“As the shepherd seeks to find 
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His lost sheep that from him strayeth 
So hath Christ each soul in mind, 
And for its salvation prayeth; 

Fain He’d have each wanderer live: 
Jesus sinners doth receive.” Amen, 


Saturday—A Penitent’s Prayer 
Luke 18:9-14 

The better we learn to know God, the 
wider does the chasm seem that separates 
us from Him. The deeper our insight into 
the grace of God, His undeserved favor to 
us, the humbler we shall stand in the face 
of His unspeakable love. The sense of 
guilt of the publican and his yearning for 
pardon and a cry to God for merey—these 
are the necessary conditions and at the same 
time constitute the very beginning of a 
new life. Progress in Christian holiness 
is very clearly summarized by John the 
Baptist, “He must increase, and I de- 
crease.” The nearer one is to God, the 
more conscious is he of “not having at- 
tained” and the less likely will he boast 
of his own moral attainments. 

Prayer: Teach us, O Lord, how to pray. 
Realizing that the supreme purpose of our 
lives is to glorify Thee, may we also pray 
in that spirit. Thou hast no pleasure in 
‘burnt offering and sacrifices, but a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not 
despise. In this spirit we should come to 
Thee, with deep humility, and at the same 
time with great rejoicing for Thy great 
love manifested in Christ Jesus. Amen. 


Sunday—Christ Died for Sinners 
Rom, 5:1-8 
Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends. 
Not for friends, not for righteous men, 
not for good men, but for sinners Christ 
died. Human love would hardly cause a 
person to die for a righteous man, yet for 
a good man, a loving, a deserving man, 
some would even dare to die. But this 
human love is so far surpassed by the 
love of God that “while we were yet sin- 
ners, Christ died for us.” 
Prayer: 2 
My life, my love I give to Thee 
Thou Lamb of God who died for me; 
Oh, may I ever faithful be, 
My Saviour and my God. Amen, 


ADDITIONAL NEWS IN BRIEF 


In Bethany Church, Cuyahoga Falls, O., 
Rey. J. Theodore Bucher, pastor, Christ- 
mas was observed with four types of serv- 
ices. Sunday, Dec. 21, at 6.30 A. M., all 
the Young People’s Societies of Cuyahoga 
Falls held a Union Sunrise Christmas serv- 
ice. For this service Vincent W. Bucher 
was made responsible. He planned a novel 
service which he called “The Christmas of 
the Nations.” A number of his classmates 
and fellow students in the Oberlin Gradu- 
ate School of Theology were invited to 
come to this service and tell of the man- 
ner in which Christmas was celebrated in 
their country. A Cuban related how 
Christmas is celebrated in Cuba; a Hawai- 
ian told of Christmas in the Hawaiian Is- 
land, with all absence of snow and ice; 
a Chinaman told of Christmas in China; a 
Japanese told of Christmas in Japan. In 
addition to these a Japanese quartette sang 
Christmas carols in their native tongue. 
After this service, the Bethany Young 
People’s Society served breakfast to all 
present. It was most delightful. At 9.30 
o’clock the Church School and the morning 
Church service were combined in one to 
render the annual Children’s service. None 
but the children had a part. It was fol- 
lowed by a treat for the children. The 
third was the annual Church service on 
Christmas morning at 6.30 o’clock, which 
is always beautiful and impressive. The 
fourth was on Sunday night, Dec. 28, at 
which time the choir under the direction 


of Mrs. Bucher rendered in action and cos- 
tume the cantata, “The Coming of the 
Christ.” 

Rev. Edgar V. Loucks, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Greenville, O., addressed 
the Kiwanis Club, 2 literary clubs and a 
P. T. A. during the past month. This 
Church reports a good sale of Almanacs 
and Year Books. <A covered dish supper 
opened a very delightful evening when the 
annual congregational social and business 
meeting was held Jan. 7. Jan. 11 was a 
red letter Sunday, marking the largest 
Church School attendance for months. A 
class of young men brought together by 
the pastor and to be taught by him had 
its first session. During the school hour 
the superintendent surprised all by show- 
ing a framed picture of Lowell Thomas, 
radio voice for the “Literary Digest.” He 
was born in Greenville and graduated from 
Greenville High School. His aunt and 
uncle and other relatives are members of 
this Church. During the 10.30 A. M. serv- 
ice on Jan. 11, two infants were baptized 
with water from the Jordan River: a son 
of the superintendent and a son of one of 
the elders. At this service the officers-elect 
were installed, a preparatory service was 
conducted, and a sermon was preached on 
the 51st Psalm. At 7 P. M. a Candlelight 
Communion service was held and was large- 
ly attended. The will of Mrs. Sara H. 
Albright, liberal supporter of this Church, 
gave $1,000 to Heidelberg College and 


$1,000 to Central Theological Seminary. 
Christmas Sunday was a very happy one 
at St. Paul’s. At 10.30 A. M. both choirs. 
were heard at their best. At 7 P. M. liv- 
ing pictures were presented by 8 groups 
in costume and effects were heightened hy 
flood lights. A beautiful star made from 
art glass electrically lighted added much 
to certain scenes. Offering was for the 
Ft. Wayne Orphans’ Home. In connection. 
with the Junior-Intermediates’ party on 
Dee. 22, the Church gave a great surprise 
to the pastor and his wife in the form of 
an old-fashioned pantry party. 

The Western Ministerial Association met 
on Jan. 6, with Rev. John A. Koons, of 
Maiden, N. C. A very fine sermon was 
presented by Rev. C. C. Wagoner, of Con- 
over, N. C., who used as his subject “Hope.” 
A paper on “Stewardship” was read by 
the Rey. W. C. Lyerly, of the South Fork 
Charge. It was very appropriate, well pre- 
pared and presented. Rev. J. ©. Peeler, 
of Lenoir, N. C., was re-elected as presi- 
dent; Rev. Hoy L. Fesperman, of Lincoln- 
ton, N. C., secretary and treasurer; Rev.. 
C. C. Wagoner, vice-president. The newly 
elected officers are to serve as a program 
committee. Rev. J. A. Koons was respon- 
sible for a very delightful dinner which 
was served to all the ministers and visit- 
ing friends. It took 2 turkeys to accom- 
plish this. 
each member of the ministerium was 
ciously extended to Rev. Mr. Koons for 
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great spirit and generous heart. The min- 
isterium closed its session with a prayer 
by Rev. H. D. Althouse, Hickory, N. C. 

Delaware, Ohio, Rev. 
pastor. The mid-winter Communion was 
held on Jan. 11. The attendance was good 
considering the inclement weather. 40% 
of the enrolled Church membership com- 
muned, showing a splendid loyalty to the 
Church. On Jan. 4, this congregation had 
as its guest speaker, Dr. Burghalter, who 
brought a soul-stirring message of the 
world outlook, and on Dee, 28, a repre- 
sentative of the Ohio Anti-Saloon League 
brought a message on the latest develop- 
ments in the Prohibition situation, 


Ervin E, Young, 


The annual congregational meeting of 
Central Church, Dayton, O., Rev. Dr. Wal- 
ter W. Rowe, pastor, was held on Jan. 14. 
The reports from the various organizations 
showed that the Church is in good condi- 
tion. It was recognized by all present that 
1930 was one of the best years in the 
history of the congregation. During this 
year, $40,685 was raised for congregational 
purposes, and $20,386 for benevolences, or 
a total of $61,071 for all purposes. This 
was the largest amount raised in the his- 
tory of the Church, Central Church re- 
joices over the fact that the Apportion- 
ment has been paid in full, that there is 
not a deficit in any of the organizations, 
all bills paid, and a total balance at the 
beginning of the year of about $1,500. 
With a Church plant valued at $500,000, 
and a parsonage valued at about $30,000, 
the people with a fine spirit are taking 
courage and looking forward to the future 
with great hope. Central Church and the 
denomination at large has fared well dur- 
ing the year 1930 with special gifts, such 
as the following: Mr. Frank Kuhns, 50 
shares of Union Trust Co. stock, the in- 
come of which may be used by the Con- 
sistory at its discretion. $2,000 to Dr. and 
Mrs. Schneder for their work in Japan, 
from Mr. and Mrs. Wm. N. Kuhns, Mr. 
Kuhns having died since the subscription 
was made. From the estate of Dr. D. C. 
Lichliter, Central Theological Seminary 
has received $1,000 and Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, of which he was an alumnus, 
$1,500. From the estate of Mrs, Laura 
Landis, $1,250 came to the Building Fund 
of Central Church, and 2 shares of Dayton 
Power and Light ‘Co. stock to the W. M. 8. 
Also from the estate of Mrs. Landis, Cen- 
tral Theological Seminary came into the 
possession of money and property, the val- 
ue of which is about $20,000. 
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Woman's Missionary 
! Society News | 
© © © Q 


Mrs. Edwin W. Lentz, Editor 
311 Market St., Bangor, Pa. 


With the New Year impulse for larger 
service, the Woman’s Missionary Society, 
First Church, Burlington, N. C., Mrs. H. A. 
Weeker, president, has planned extensive 
work for the four circles which comprise 
the society. A beautiful Year Book, de- 
signed by Mrs. Herbert Coble and made 
by Mrs. Marvin Clapp, contains valuable 
information for the members. The Thank 
Offering plays given by the W. M. S. and 
G. M. G. met with much favor and the 
society has been requested to allow the 
plays to be given in other Churches of the 
town. 


The purpose of the Christian Fellowship 
Congress, sponsored by the W. M.S. G.S8., 
with a brief account of the plans for the 
Classis, was presented to the ministers and 
elders at the meeting of East Pennsylvania 
Classis, Bethlehem, Pa. Mrs. L. V. Het- 
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rick, Classical president, is arranging to 
hold three congresses in the Classis. 

In the interim between the Federation 
of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions— 
which meeting Miss Ruth Heinmiller at- 
tended—and the meeting of the Educa- 
tional Commission, Feb. 5, Miss Heinmiller 
has been visiting Classical and local lead- 
ers of the G. M. G. Among the places vis- 
ited was York, Pa., where Miss Heinmiller 
conferred with Guild leaders and spoke at 
the Sunday night service in Bethany 
Chureh. In Baltimore at a supper meet- 
ing, representatives were present from all 
the Baltimore Guilds. Miss Helen Barn- 
hart, of York, Pa., accompanied Miss Hein- 
miller to Baltimore and attended the 
“Boosting” meeting. Jan. 21, Miss Hein- 
miller met with the girls in a joint meet- 
ing of the McClure and Selinsgrove Guilds 
and on the 22nd she attended the Guild 
meeting at Lewisburg. The week-end of 
Jan. 25 was spent in Shamokin in confer- 
ence with Mrs. Lewis Mattis, G. M. G. 
secretary, East Susquehanna Classis, the 
remainder of the interim was given to 
Allentown in conference with Mrs. Claude 
Kleckner, G. M. G. secretary, Lehigh 
Classis, 


A most valuable piece of reference ma- 
terial was compiled recently by the Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions. Women’s 
Boards, constituent to the Council of 
Women, were requested to prepare a brief 
history of their organization and activi- 
ties. The request met with a willing re- 
sponse. So far as we know this is the first 
effort to put into convenient reference 
form this very valuable material. Our 
W. M.S. G. S. is indebted to Miss Kersch- 
ner for the concise, yet comprehensive 
brief history of organization and activities. 


Among Reformed folk who attend the 
Summer Assembly at Ursinus College, Col- 
legeville, Pa., the name—Rev. Archibald 
Chrisholm, of Glasgow —brings recollec- 
tions of able, heartsearching addresses on 
Christian life and conduct. Dr. Chrisholm 
will be one of the speakers at the World 
Stewardship Conference, Edinburgh, June 
22-26. Our General Stewardship Secretary, 
Mrs. John Lentz, expects to spend a large 
portion of the summer in England and it 
is to be hoped she may attend this World 
Conference on Stewardship. 


An Optimistic Note in Home Missions. 
The National Training School for Negro 
Women and Girls . . . we came into close 
contact with its working during the Home 
Missions Congress in Washington, D. C. 
The Congress was held two months ago. 
At times I have wanted to write my dis- 
appointment over the timidity of some of 
our Home Mission leaders: at other times 
to share the magnetism of the great souls 
who see without prejudice or fear into 
America’s heart . . . physicians who have 
diagnosed America’s ills. I confess my 
confusion with the mass of evidence meant 
to guide the future of the Home Mission 
task weaknesses and evidences of 
strength which need to be assorted and put 
into form for every-day use. While attend- 
ing the Congress I had the opportunity 
to see an illustration which evidenced the 
possibility of carrying out some of the 
principles under discussion. I saw the fine 
work of the National Training School for 
Negro Women and Girls. This National 
Training School is the only institution ever 
established by Negroes for the education 
of their girls. “Twenty years ago it was 
an idea on paper—today it is a practical 
idea in education and in the training of 
women for Christian service that is worth 
its weight in gold.” In a recent address, 
the corresponding secretary of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the National Bap- 
tist Convention said: “In material value 
the training school is worth $250,000, but 
in moral and spiritual potentialities it rep- 
resents the greatest concrete thing that 
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has ever been done by Negro women in an 
organized capacity. The training school 
is the only tangible thing the women of 
the race have done for themselves in the 
field of education. It represents not only 
sacrifice but vision, because fifty years 
from now Washington will be the greatest 
educational center in America. Even now 
the institution is international in scope 
because we have always had students from 
foreign lands. In the 20 years, over 2,000 
women and girls have enrolled and we 
have trained more women for work in 
foreign lands than any other Negro school 
in America. We have also had more for- 
eign students than any other school. Every 
day since the school was founded we 
have had from one to seven African stu- 
dents on our roll.” The National Training 
School is directed by Miss Nannie H, Bur- 
roughs—among educated Negro women one 
of the least prejudiced. Miss Burroughs 
thinks logically and kindly . a great 
woman at the helm of a great school. 
Church women who go to Washington 
should not miss visiting the National 
Training School on Lincoln Heights, 


A LETTER FROM MISS AGNES WOLFE 
(See cover page) 

To the Editor of the “Messenger.” 

My Dear Friends: 

I take this opportunity to thank all of 
my unseen friends for your generous sup- 
port in our work. How I long to know 
you all personally, to shake your hands 
and to look into your faces. I feel that I 
really know each one of you, and hope to 
see many of you at the annual meeting of 
the Eastern Synod at Harrisburg in May. 
I will be delighted to see you. 

Our work is moving on nicely, in spite 
of the great financial struggle that seems 
to linger with us. We are a little short 
in numbers this year, because of the fail 
ure of crops and sales. Still the interest 
is high, and we are moving on very satis- 
factorily. Will all the readers of the 
“Messenger” accept this letter as a per- 
sonal note of thanks for all you have done 
for us, and I want you to feel that you are 
helping us to solve the great problem that 
is so vital to the welfare and happiness 
of both groups. Education and Christi- 
anity will help us to understand each other 
more thoroughly, which insures a_ better 
and more kindly feeling for each other. 
We appreciate the great interest taken in 
me and my position by Dr. Leinbach and 
Dr. Stein, and my many other friends, 

With my best wishes for all, 

Yours kindly, 
Agnes E. Wolfe. 
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A Letter To The Editor 


Editor of the “Reformed Church 
Messenger,” 

Schaff Building, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

My dear Dr. Leinbach: 

I wish to join you in the feeling of dis- 
appointment you expressed in your edi- 
torial, “A Backward Step” in the Jan. 1 
issue of the “Messenger.” It certainly is 
a disheartening thing to see our denomina- 
tion so incompetent to move ahead on a 
matter for which it has so long spoken so 
loudly. In the light of the progress we 
are making towards carrying out the pro- 
found prayer “that they may be one,’ it is 
little to be wondered at that it is becoming 
so exceedingly difficult to stir up a tre- 
mendous enthusiasm to carry on the work 
of the Reformed Church. There is too much 
of the still unexpressed, but deeply felt, 
feeling that this denominationalism leads 
the world nowhere near the place Jesus 
wanted it to get to. When people feel 
that, they will not give valiantly, either 
money or effort. In my humble opinion 
the best thing the Reformed Church can 
do to save itself is to lose itself as quickly 
as possible in union with other denomina- 
tions, 

On the other hand, if Protestant 
Churches really do want to have an un- 
precedented support and an unprecedented 
spiritual revival, nothing will bring it to 
them quicker than uniting their efforts 
under one commanding caption. Union, 
sincere union, meets with readier approval 
among churched and unchurched people in 
our country than some of our leaders re- 
alize or are willing to admit. How many 
of them raise the question, “What is all 
this denominationalism about, anyhow?” 
If the Protestantism-inelined people of the 
country could be given a chance to join 
in a nation-wide, united Christian effort, it 
would be amazing to all of us how many 
there would be who would come forward. 
But the high peak of joining this or that 
denomination, to my mind, has passed. 

How I had hoped that “The United 
Church of Christ” would become a reality! 
And as you know, how many others hoped 
it too! Alas! the Church that proclaims 
a Gospel of Goodwill and Co-operation for 
all phases of life still must. plead guilty 
that it cannot find enough of that which 
it preaches, in itself, to carry the Goodwill 
beyond its own boundaries! 

Sincerely yours, 


A Pastor. 


A MOTHER’S STEWARDSHIP 
OPPORTUNITIES 


By Mrs. William E. Lampe, Secretary of 
Stewardship of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of First Reformed Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Making the House a Home. The wife 
and mother has been wonderfully blessed 
in that she has a home, and she has almost 
countless opportunities for practicing 
Stewardship in it. She should use her 
womanly talents in making it more than 
a house. She can furnish and decorate 
the rooms in a way that will make them 
a good influence upon everyone who enters. 
She should choose pictures that are good 
from an educational as well as from an 
ornamental point of view. She should en- 
courage music and everything else that 
will make her home a center of Christian 
culture and refinement. 

Filling Up Life’s Busy Moments. A 
woman should so plan her work as to have 
time for companionship with her husband 
and children, and also to have visitors in 
the home. The buying of the food and 
clothing, remembering that all money is a 
sacred trust and should be spent wisely, 
and the general household management, 


require so much time that there is justifi- 
cation for the statement that “Woman’s 
work is never done.” One must first deter- 
mine what activities are to be regarded as 
most important for each one of the twenty- 
four hours of every day. Time must be 
set aside for rest and recreation, if the 
home-maker is to be at her best at all 
times. 

How we spend the spare moments that 
come in the busiest life is an acid test of 
our Stewardship. A few minutes with a 
needle, and a worn garment may be put 
into good condition for the child of a 
destitute widow in the neighborhood, mak- 
ing it possible for him or her to go to 
school or to Church. An hour spent in 
calling on an immigrant woman who hard- 
ly understands English, and who has pos- 
sibly never before had an American woman 
in her home, gives joy to both. 


Hospitality. Our homes are not our own 
to be used selfishly just for the comfort 
and pleasure of ourselves and our families. 
The atmosphere of the home is largely de- 
pendent upon the woman who reigns with- 
in. The woman is the real steward of the 
home and she should make it so attrac- 
tive to others that they will feel welcome 
and at home in it. If she neglects it so 
that no one cares to visit we may be sure 
that she is failing in her Stewardship of 
the home that has been entrusted to her. 

The housewife can look upon her home 
as a center from which she may dispense 
comfort and cheer, entertaining those who 
are in need of hospitality. This is espe- 
cially true of the woman who lives in the 
city. There may be a guest room for the 
missionary or speaker who visits the con- 
gregation, or for the girl who comes to 
the city for a day or two and who is 
without friends. 

Students away from home, and, possibly, 
lonely and homesick, enjoy a home-cooked 
meal and the privilege of being in a 
Christian home. They need friendship and 
the assurance that someone has a kindly 
interest in them. This is especially true 
of students from foreign lands, some of 
whom spend several years in this country 
without once being a guest in a Christian 
home. Such a visit is not only a source 
of encouragement, but also a means of 
knowing how Christianity influences fam- 
ily life. 

Our homes should be centers of hos- 
pitality for young people. A home is not 
complete without children, but it is just 
as true that “home is where mother is”, 
for she, in great part, makes the home. 
The children’s friends should be made to 
feel that they are welcome at all times. 

There are young people in business and 
industry who come into the cities from 
the smaller towns and the country, who 
many times are without friends in their 
new environment and are lonely and per- 
haps homesick. If we can discover such 
young people and invite them to attend the 
Chureh School and the Church service and 
then take them with us to dinner they 
will feel that someone has an interest in 
them and life will take on a new meaning. 

Thirty years of experience have revealed 
to me the great possibilities of the Stew- 
ardship of hospitality. During seven years 
of service in Japan, we had in our home 
as guests at our table an average of one 
person every day throughout the entire 
period. This included the poor and the 
rich, the humble and those in high official 
positions, and a few known nationally and 
internationally. As the years pass we are 
learning more and more of the good accom- 
plished in this joyous service. 

In recent years we have had each year 
nearly 100 guests for meals, as well as 
persons who made overnight or longer vis- 
its to our home. Our visitors have come 
from 27 states and from 6 foreign coun- 
tries. We have regarded these occasions 
of fellowship as real privileges, blessing us 
who gave, as well as those who received 
hospitality. 

Children. Children are a Liessing to any 


household. They are indeed gifts from God. 
From the time of their first infant ery, all 
through babyhood and childhood, the 
mother, as a steward, watches over her 
trusts and cares for them day and night. 
This loving ministration gives her great 
joy. No thought of sacrifice enters her 
mind. Her devotion glorifies motherhood 
and womanhood. 

The faithfulness of a mother in the 
discharge of her Stewardship for her chil- 
dren by no means excuses the father of 
responsibility for their care and training. 
As in the earning, giving, saving and 
spending of money, so in the Stewardship 
of child-training, the husband and wife are 
partners with each other and with God. 

Training for Life. Children are obser- 
vant. Both eyes and both ears are open 
every waking moment. When some food 
is wasted or left to spoil through careless- 
ness and then thrown out, the child sees 
this lack of good Stewardship of daily food 
given by God. If the milkman or the 
grocer at the door, by mistake, hands the 
mother too much change and after he 
leaves she shows pleasure over the gain 
from the error, the child notes the decep- 
tion and a lifelong impression of unfaith- 
fulness in Stewardship is made. The child 
learns his first lessons in Stewardship from 
the examples set by his parents. 

Too often a mother leaves to the school 
and to the Church the training of her chil- 
dren and neglects the opportunities and 
privileges she has to give them the very 
best training in the home. It is necessary 
to show an interest in the child’s school 
work and to guide him as he advances, 
being his companion all the way. To do 
this, a mother must read the latest and 
best books and know the most modern 
methods of child education. As the boys 
and girls of the household are encouraged 
to be ambitious and to develop their tal- 
ents fully they will desire higher education. 
Shall some of them go to college and pos- 
sibly enter professions? This may require 
real sacrifice on the part of the parents. 
Now is the time to tell the children plainly 
what has been suggested all through the 
years, that the choice of their life work 
should be determined not by rewards in 
this world’s goods, but by the good they 
can do in service for God and their fellow- 
men, 

Use of Money. An early beginning 
should be made in training a child in the 
Stewardship of money. As soon as he has 
been taught what money is, he should be 
given a small weekly allowance and then 
guided in the use of it. 
shown that part of it should be given to 
the Lord, part saved and the rest spent 
wisely. A child is inclined to be generous, 
possibly too much so, but there is danger 
of his becoming selfish as he grows older. 
Home influence and example should de- 
velop a true, generous spirit. 

Religious Training. The religious educa- 
tion of a child requires the exercise of the 
highest and best Stewardship of parent- 
hood. Through the parents the child comes 
to know God. The first prayers are said at 
the mother’s knee. The little hands are 
folded and the eyes closed and thanks 
given to God for daily food. In family 
worship, in which every member of the 
family takes part, the child learns to know 
the naturalness of communion with the 
Heavenly Father and to regard Him as a 
friend. 

As the mother of seven children I have 
keenly felt the responsibility for their 
training and development in character and 
their preparation for life work. No two 
children are alike. Many, many times I 
have had to examine my own life and pray 
for guidance to lead them in the right 
paths. 


If we can use well every Stewardship 
opportunity in the home, every night will 
find us one day’s march nearer that eternal 
home, the house not made with hands, for 
which we have been unconsciously prepar- 
ing ourselves and others. itl 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Quinguagesima, February 15, 1931 


Jesus the Friend of Sinners 
Luke 7:36-50 

Golden Text: Faithful is the saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners. I Tim. 
a A Gy. 

Lesson Outline: 1. The Pharisees. 2. 
The Woman. 3. The Christ. 

Our Golden Text tersely states the mis- 
sion of Jesus in our world. He came to 
save sinners. That was His supreme in- 
terest and His dominant purpose. And 
in the gospel narrative we see Him at 
work, as it were, for the salvation of men, 
We find there, not theories and doctrines 
of salvation, but specimen-cases that illu- 
strate His purpose and His power. It isa 
picture gallery of living men and women, 
all kinds and classes, who were cleansed 
and saved by the power of His love. 

So is our present lesson. The episode 
in the house of Simon, the Pharisee, is a 
dramatic commentary on the Master’s 
words, “The Son of man is come eating 
and drinking; and ye say, Behold a glut- 
tonous man and a winebibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners” (7:34). It sub- 
jects the taunt of the Pharisees to the 
searching test of life. It shows that Jesus 
was ready to accept invitations to social 
feasts, and willing to befriend notorious 
sinners. He was not an ascetic recluse, 
like the Baptist, nor a sanctimonious de- 
spiser of the fallen, like the self-righteous 
Pharisees. But the story also shows that 
our Lord’s sole motive, whether in feasting 
with the mighty or in fellowshiping with 
the lowly, was His love of souls. All His 
associations with men were to Him oppor- 
tunities to lead them to repentance and 
faith. 

Our lesson story portrays three typical 
figures, viz., the self-righteous Pharisee, the 
penitent woman, and the divine friend 
who seeks to save both. The setting of the 
story is very old. It belongs to a remote 
age. But the essential meaning of it runs 
unchanged through every age. For it pic- 
tures the infinite love of God, and its rejec- 
tion and acceptance by men. 

I. The Pharisee. The scene is laid in 
the house of a Pharisee, named Simon, 
who invited Jesus to a feast. Simon, we 
may plausibly conjecture, was a prominent 
and wealthy resident of Jerusalem. And 
the prime motive of his hospitality was, 
doubtless, his curiosity concerning this un- 
known teacher who was creating a stir 
throughout the capital. 

But there need be nothing conjectural 
about our estimate of Simon’s character. 
That is clearly revealed by the incidents 
that transpired in his house. Our lesson 
shows us a man who was perfectly satis- 
fied with himself, disdainful of sinners, 
and patronizing towards Christ. His com- 
placent self-righteousness, his bitter con- 
tempt of the stained outcast, and his su- 
percilious courtesy toward his guest are 
the marks of a typical Pharisee. And 
there is an inner, organic connection among 
these three traits of Simon’s character. 
The one inevitably entails the others. Their 
common root is selfishness, and their fruit 
is a life without genuine love of either 
God or man. Self-love blinds a man to his 
own faults, and it makes him a stranger to 
human sympathy and to divine help. Such 
a man professes no penitence, he extends 
no pardon, and he craves no help. 

As a Jewish sect, the Pharisees ceased 
to exist long ago. But Pharisaism, as a 
spirit, lives on and on. It prevails within 


the Church as well as in the world. And 
it is the very antithesis of the Christian 
spirit. 

The world is full of respectable people 
who pride themselves on their high mor- 
ality. They stand for clean politics, hon- 
est business, and clean conduct. They de- 
spise the crooked politician, and they de- 
nounce dishonesty and immorality. And 
they welcome Jesus to their gatherings, as 
a counselor and leader, when they meet to 
discuss morals and to propose reforms. But 
they never bow before Him, in penitence 
and faith, as their own redeemer. They 
show no comprehension of the divine grace 
and truth that were revealed by Him, and 
no appreciation of the passionate love of 
sinful souls that was His chief charac- 
teristic. 

The Church, also, has some lineal heirs 
of Simon, in spirit and conduct. They con- 
sider themselves sound in doctrine and in 
morality. And this superior piety and 
orthodoxy makes them harsh and proud. 
They thank God that, by His grace, they 
are not like other folk who so richly de- 
serve His wrath. ; 

They may deceive themselves by their 
pious talk about their sin and God’s in- 
finite grace, but they certainly are quite 
unlike the publican who went up to the 
temple to pray, and who received the com- 
mendation of Jesus. They lack his deep 
sense of sin and his profound need of God. 
They resemble more the Pharisee who felt 
that his virtuous life richly deserved the 
promised reward. They may go to Church 
to worship God, but the keynote of their 
worship is patronage, rather than peni- 
tence. They take no compassionate inter- 
est in sinners. They would resent the pres- 
ence of an outcast in their pew as Simon 
resented the intrusion of the woman. Such 
religion is utterly without love. And, lack- 
ing love, it is as dead as it is cold. Before 
God, its sound doctrines are mere words; 
and its fine deeds, withered leaves. 

II, The Woman. There was a woman 
present at Simon’s feast, a nameless sinner 
who had come as an unbidden guest. And 
to the host she was an unwelcome intruder 
into a respectable home. He frowned upon 
her presence, and he was shocked by her 
actions. 

But this notorious woman came to the 
feast to manifest her love for Jesus. Per- 
haps she had stood on the edge of the 
crowd that heard Jesus’ eulogy of John 
(7:24-35), where the Master called Him- 
self “a friend of publicans and sinners.” 
Perhaps that wonderful title became the 
magnet that drew her irresistibly to the 
Saviour. Possibly she may have seen and 
heard Him often. And gradually His life 
and love had wrought a change in the out- 
cast. The hardened sinner had become a 
penitent seeker. 

Whatever that unrecorded history may 
have been, she ventured unbidden into the 
house of a great man to pay her humble 
tribute of love to one who had brought a 
new purpose and new power into her bruis- 
ed and broken life. Her sin had been 
gross, and her need of forgiveness and of 
cleansing was great. And so her peni- 
tence was deep, and her grateful love con- 
quered every obstacle. 

With tears, kisses, and precious oint- 
ment she expressed her love for Him who 
“received sinners and ate with them.” And 
we may regard these three elments as the 
typical tokens of all genuine repentance. 
Tears are the signs of sorrow and shame; 
kisses are the symbols of love; and pre- 
cious ointment is a token of consecration. 
The Master reminded His indignant host 
that he had given Him none of these things 
in welcoming his guest (vs. 44-46). And 
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their lack in the Pharisee revealed his 
own spirit as truly as their manifestation 
proved the reality of the woman’s love. 

Similar tests will establish the quality 
and the reality of our religious life. One 
who has really found salvation through 
the gospel of Christ will manifest sorrow 
for sin and love of God and man. We 
may well suspect the sincerity of a “saved 
man” who does not manifest a humble 
gratitude for the gift and an ardent love 
for the giver; and who rejoices in his sal- 
vation without being the bitter foe of 
every sin and the helping friend of every 
sinner, 

Ill. The Christ. Jesus was Simon’s 
guest. But when His scandalized host mur- 
mured contemptuously while the woman 
loved and served, the Master exchanged 
roles with the Pharisee. He became the 
host. And He served the bread of life to 
Simon and to the woman. 

To the professional theologian Jesus 
preached the gospel in the parable of the 
Two Debtors (vs. 40-43). It was so very 
simple; and Simon’s answer, so sensible, 
“He, I suppose, will love Him most to 
whom He forgave the most.” But how 
utterly the complacent “saint” failed to 
apprehend the teaching. He was the small 
debtor whose scant courtesy to his invited 
guest reflected his shallow sense of obliga- 
tion and need. And the woman was the 
large debtor whose lavish love expressed 
her appreciation of the help she had receiv- 
ed. ‘Wherefore, I say unto thee, her 
sins, which are many, are forgiven; for 
she loved much: but to whom little is for- 
given, the same loveth little.” Very pos- 
sibly Simon misunderstood Jesus. Saints 
of his type still do. They say, Much love 
atones for many sins. But that is not 
Jesus’ gospel for self-righteous Pharisees. 
He tells them that the real experience of 
salvation from sin by the love of God will 
needs kindle a great love in the heart of 
a sinner, Where that love is wanting, 
sinners have not yet tasted the forgiving 
love of God. They may have the form of 
Godliness, but they do not know its power. 

To the penitent woman Jesus spoke the 
gospel in gracious words. “Thy sins are 
forgiven. Thy faith hath saved thee; go 
in peace,” 

They that sat at meat with Jesus began 
to carp and quibble at these infinitely kind 
and gracious words. Men are still doing 
precisely the same thing. “Who is this 
that even forgiveth sins?” They wonder 
how there can be forgiveness in a universe 
where cause and effect are constant and 
inseparable. They want to know by what 
authority Jesus declares a forgiveness on 
no condition save that of penitence and 
faith. Is there no guilt that, somehow, 
must first be atoned? No debt that must 
be paid? No divine wrath that must be 
appeased? No eternal justice that must 
be satisfied? 

But the penitent woman asked no such 
questions. She understood her Saviour. 
And so will all who, like her, have come to 
know and believe the glad tidings of God’s 
infinite love, proclaimed by Jesus, the 
friend of sinners. 
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CHURCH 


It is called “the body of Christ,” “the 
bride of Christ,” “the ground and the pillar 
of the truth,” “the mother of us all,” “the 
body of believers,” “the fellowship of the 
saints,” “the whole family in heaven and 
earth.’ Sometimes the word “Church” is 
used to designate an organization, an insti- 
tution in the world. At other times it per- 
tains to a group of individuals who have 
united themselves in a common fellowship 
with Christ. It is because of these two 
conceptions of the Church that confusion 
sometimes arises among those who cannot 
always clearly distinguish. There are those 
who eriticize the Church as an organiza- 
tion. They look only upon its outward 
form and fail to recognize the essential 
thing which the Church actually is. 


When we speak of the Church as a fam- 
ily we think of it more as a fellowship 
group than as an external organization. We 
think of the men and women and children 
who constitute it rather than of the form 
of organization under which it operates. 
Of course, the family itself is an institu- 
tion, the earliest institution among men. 
It was the first State and also the first 
Church. But the family has certain char- 
acteristics which do not belong ordinarily 
to other institutions. A family is com- 
posed of kindred spirits. It consists of 
father and mother and children and these 
are bound together by a common tie. This 
bond is not something external, but in- 
ternal and vital. It represents a common 
spirit and purpose. There may be diverse 
elements in it, but there is a bond of union 
which binds all the members of the family 
together. The Church as a family, there- 
fore, expresses its unity, its oneness. There 
may be many members that comprise it; 
they may be scattered over the whole 
earth, but they all are members of one 
common household. We sometimes speak 
of the divisions of the Church, but the 
Church itself is a unit, There are not 
many Churches, There may be many de- 
nominations, many congregations, but 
there is only one Church. It may be called 
the Catholic Church. Many people do not 
understand that word Catholic. They think 
of the Roman Catholic or the Greek Catho- 
lic or the Anglo Catholic Church, but as a 
matter of fact there is no such a thing 
as a Roman or a Greek or an Anglo Catho- 
lic Church. The word Catholic means whole, 
all, universal, The moment we limit it to 
the Roman, the Greek or the Anglican we 
rob it of its real meaning. Therefore in 
the ereed we say, “I believe in the holy 
Catholic Church.” That means—I believe 
in the universal, general, all inclusive 
Church, a Church that gathers up into it- 
self all believers in Jesus Christ. Now the 
word family expresses this idea of a uni- 
versal body of believers. We speak of the 
“whole family in heaven and earth.” What 
a sweep these words afford! What a broad 
conception of the Church they express! The 
Church is not a small, narrow, exclusive set 
or sect, but a comprehensive body which 
overleaps all national, racial, lingual, so- 
cial or intellectual bounds. It is as broad 
as the human race, as wide as the world 
itself. It is not limited by time or space, 
but as our Catechism says, it is gathered 
out of the whole human race from the be- 
ginning of the world and will continue un- 
to the end of it. When one gets this 
broad, comprehensive view of the Chureh 
it heightens one’s estimate of the meaning 
and value of the Church. It inspires one 
in his worship in the Church. It makes 
one feel that he is a part of a great body 
and that others are sharing with him his 
experiences, his faith, his hopes and aspira- 
tions. When, therefore, we come together 
for worship we enter into the communion 
of the saints, of those who are on earth 
and those in heaven, those that are near 
and those that are afar off. 


The local congregation is but a part of 
the Church in general. It is a wonderful 
thing that all believers the world over are 
bound together by a bond of union which 
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makes them really one great family in 
Christ. If this fact were clearly recog- 
nized there could be no more strife, no 
longer any divisions, no selfish, exelusive 
sects, but there would be a feeling of fel- 
lowship which would transform the whole 
world. In a family there is co-operation. 
When one suffers, all suffer. They all work 
together for one common purpose. The 
children gather the wood, the father kin- 
dles the fire and all have common, mutual 
interests. Here lies a basis for the so- 
called missionary work in the Chureh, The 
strong bear the burdens of the weak, The 
more fortunate help those who are less for- 


tunate. All help each other, In a family — _ 
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there must be kindness and love and char- 
ity. There must be mutual understanding, 
In a normal family there ean be no differ- 
ences, no hatred, no animosity, but only 
love and helpfulness. 

If the Church is a family and if we 
belong to the family then all of us are 
brethren. This was one of the earliest 
names which the followers of Jesus gave 
to each other. They were brothers and sis- 
ters in Christ. The Church is a brother- 
hood, and Jesus Christ is our Brother, too. 
Whenever the Church forgot this fact it 
was retarded in its progress in the world. 
Wesley once said that the Bible knows 
nothing of a solitary religion and we ean 
realize the presence of God only in the 
spirit of fellowship. We can likewise find 
and interpret the truth of our religion only 
as we join hands and hearts with our 
brothers. Some one has said that it takes 
two men and God to make a brother, and 
no one can love God except he love his 
brother also. 


Matthew Arnold gave this definition of 
the Church: “The Church is a society for 
promoting goodness.” But it is only in the 
degree in which men recognize that they 
constitute a family in Christ—the largest 
family on earth—that they ean labor to- 
gether for the betterment of the world. 


“One family—we dwell in Him— 
One Church above, beneath: 
Though now divided by the stream 
The narrow stream of death.” 


“Fen now by faith we join our hands 
With those that went before, 

And greet the ransomed, blessed bands 
Upon the eternal shore,” 
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communion he gathers up its distinctive 
contributions to the faith with a clarity 
and truthfulmess I have not seen surpass- 
ed. Indeed all of these chapters are valu- 
able entirely apart from the question of 
the community Church, for they sum up 
with rather unusual clarity and balance 
just what each denomination stands for— 
Dr. Ashworth for the Baptists; President 
Albert W. Palmer for the Congregation- 
alists; Dr. Garrison for the Disciples; Pro- 
fessor William Warren Sweet for the 
Methodists; Professor William Adams 
Brown for the Presbyterians, and Dr. Rob- 
bins for the Episcopalians. But where are 
the Lutherans? Or are they so exclusive 
that they must always walk their lonely 
way to heaven? I would like to have seen 
what one of their liberals like Dr. Sunday 
of New York, or Dr. Krumbine of Buffalo, 
would have had to say about Lutherans 
and the community Church. 


Frederick Lynch. 


ACTION OF THE NORTHWEST SYNOD 


The Synod of the Northwest, at its an- 
nual 1930 meeting in Garner, Iowa, adopt- 
ed the following preamble and resolu- 
tions, which are unique, and should be 
read by every member of the Reformed 
Church. , : 

“Since the apostle Paul writes in I Tim. 
2 ¢. 4 that “God our Saviour willeth that 
all men should be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth,’ and our cate- 
chism teaches in the 103 question and 
answer, “That God requires that the min- 
istry of the gospel and schools be main- 
tained” we learn that God carries out this 
will through His revealed word and uses 
the gospel ministry and the Christian 
schools, so that the knowledge of the truth 
may be brought to men and they be 
saved.” ae 

“Therefore the gospel ministry and 
Christian schools must be maintained. In 
order to do this the Chureh must provide 
for the training and the support of the 
Christian ministry and teachers, not only 
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as long as they are able to teach and 
preach but also after they have spent the 
strength of their youth and manhood and 
have become superannuated, feeble and 
needy.” 

“And inasmuch as our congregations do 
not expect that these servants of the Word 
will be fed by the ravens nor eat locusts 
and wild honey, because the locusts of our 
country are much too small and the honey 
much too rare and expensive, our General 
Synod has instituted its ‘Board of Min- 
isterial Relief’? to provide for our aged, 
invalid and indigent ministers and their 
widows and orphans.” 


“Our own Synod also has approved this 
plan of ministerial relief and has pledged 
its co-operation to the Board for the ecarry- 
ing on of its blessed work. It is there- 
fore our sacred duty to make good this 
promise. For surely our congregations do 
not want their ministers of the Gospel to 
be turned out into the streets without 
shelter and food and have no place to lay 
their heads in their declining years. Let 
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us then live up to our promises and 
strengthen the hands of our Board of Min- 
isterial Relief, so that it will be enabled 
to provide more adequately for the needs 
of our aged and needy brethren.” 

The following resolutions were adopted 
by Synod: 

1, We call the attention of the Classes 
to the fact that they have adopted the 
plan of General Synod and thus have 
obligated themselves thereby. 

2. The Classes are instructed to make 
clear to the congregations that they are 
in duty bound to immediately pay the 
$5.00 per member, in order that the Board 
can meet its obligations. 

3. That the Relief Department be sup- 
ported by free will offerings of not less 
than 30 cents per member. 


4. In respect to item 6, page 67 of the 
Minutes of Synod of 1929, be it resolved: 
We consider membership in the Susten- 
tation Fund to be a legal partnership in 
this Fund, which cannot be annulled 
through union with other denominations. 
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Dr. Richard Bishop Moore, one of the 
world’s leading chemists and the first sci- 
entist to isolate radium and helium in the 
United States, died in the Memorial Hos- 
pital, New York City, Jan. 20. He had 
been chief chemist of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, 

The naval truce between France and 
Italy has come to an end and both coun- 
tries now are free to engage in whatever 
warship building they wish. The parleys 
between the French and Italians at Geneva 
have proved futile. 

In the presence of members of the diplo- 
matie corps and the Duteh Cabinet, the 
World Court Jan. 20 held its first public 
sitting in the Peace Palace at the Hague, 
with its newly elected judges. Frank B. 
Kellogg was not present. He is now in 
the United States. 

A government commission recently sent 
into Shensi Province to investigate famine 
conditions reported Jan, 20 that 2,000,000 
persons had died of famine and drought in 
that province during the past few years. 
In the same period 400,000 persons have 
been sold into slavery. 

The Wickersham report on Prohibition 
recommends strengthening Prohibition en- 
forcement as long as the KHighteenth 
Amendment remains in operation, but the 
majority of the Board favor revision. 
President Hoover stands firm on enforce- 
ment. Two members, Newton D. Baker 
and Monte M. Lemann, were for outright 
repeal. The latter was the only one of the 
11 members of the Commission who did not 
sign the report. 

The cost of living in the United States 
was 6.2 per cent lower last month than in 
the corresponding month of 1929, accord- 
ing to a survey of 32 cities made by the 
Bureau of Labor. 


Appearing Jan. 21 before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
committee’s invitation, Elihu Root, of New 
York, explained during a session lasting 3 
hours the means provided for the entrance 
of the United States into the World Court 
and that under the Root formula the United 
States has the power of veto over any pro- 
posal for submitting to the court a request 
for an advisory opinion relating to a mat- 
ter in which the United States has or 
claims to have an interest. 


Premiers and Foreign Ministers of 27 
nations assembled at Geneva Jan, 21 and 
pledged in a solemn manifesto to end the 
talk of coming war. The manifesto stated, 
“We therefore declare as the Foreign Min- 


isters or responsible representatives of 
European States that we are more resolute- 
ly determined than ever to use the machin- 
ery of the League of Nations to prevent 
any resort to violence.” The pledge was 
submitted by Aristide Briand on behalf of 
the four great powers of Europe—France, 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy. The 
manifesto originally was proposed private- 
ly by Arthur Henderson, Foreign Minister 
of Great Britain, who drafted the text. 
Three committees were established to study 
various phases of a European Union and 
report in May session of the League 
Council. 

Edwin 8. Votey, inventor of the Pianola, 
died at his home in Summit, N. J., Jan. 21, 
He was 74 years old. 

The discovery of an inoculation for the 
prevention of infantile paralysis has been 
made in London by Dr. Weston Hurst, of 
the Lister Institute of Preventive Medi- 
eine, 

Mme. Anna Pavlowa, the world’s pre- 
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mier dancer, died at the Hague, Holland, 
after three days’ illness. She was 46. 

Premier Theodore Steeg’s Cabinet was 
defeated Jan. 22 in the French Chamber of 
Deputies by ten votes and resigned. It 
was formed Dee. 13. 

The State of Kansas has moved, after 21 
years, to restore capital punishment. It 
has been declared that the present crime 
wave cannot be curbed except by putting 
the fear of the electric chair in the hearts 
of criminals. 

The world disarmament conference has 
been definitely fixed for Feb. 2, 1982. 
Geneva will be the probable site and the 
naming of the president will come later, 
These decisions of the Council of the 
League of Nations were announced by 
Arthur Henderson, British Foreign Seere- 
tary, as its president, Jan. 23. 

The University of Rennes, Paris, inaug- 
urated Jan, 23 the first course to be given 
in American Civilization and Literature 
by a European University. 

Twenty-one thousand people attended 
the funeral of Muhammad Ali, the Indian 
Moslem leader, in Jerusalem Jan. 23. He 
died during the Indian Conference in Lon- 
don. He received the highest honor ever 
extended to a Moslem and was buried out- 


side the Mosque of Omar in a marble 
mausoleum, 
Captain Isaae Edward Emerson, drug 


manufacturer, who made a fortune from 
bromo-seltzer, died at kis home in Balti- 
more Jan, 23. He was 71. 

American manufacturers had invested in 
branch plants abroad $1,355,000,000 at the 
end of 1929, according to a report to the 
Senate of Secretary of Commerce Lamont. 
This is 10% of all investments by the 
United States in foreign countries. 

More veterans of the war with Spain and 
their widows are now receiving pensions 
than survivors of the Civil War, according 
to a recent report. 206,059 Civil War pen- 
sioners received $10,377,559 and 222,313 
Spanish War beneficiaries were paid 
$10,227,236. 

Five persons were killed, 21 injured, in 
a railway wreck near Helenwood, Tenn., 
Jan, 24, 

A form of grippe, described by physi- 
cians as similar to the influenza which 
swept the world in 1919, has been report- 
ed prevalent from many parts of North 
China, Manchuria, Japan and Siberia. 

An estimate that 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 
persons, or 10% of those with gainful oe- 
cupations, were out of work in this coun- 
try in the first week of December was 
made in a report to the Senate from Col. 
Woods, chairman of the President’s emerg- 
ency committee on unemployment. 

The League of Nations Association held 
its annual convention in Chicago in Janu- 
ary. Among the speakers were Dr. Butler 
of Columbia University, Professor Hudson 
of Harvard, Jane Addams of Chicago, Ray- 
mond Fosdick of New York. 

Mahatma Gandhi, prime mover of the 
campaign of civil disobedience against the 
British Indian Government, has been re- 
leased unconditionally from jail with all 
members of the All-India Congress working 
committee. This was done by the order 
of the Viceroy, Lord Irwin. Gandhi was 
arrested on May 5 last year during his salt- 
making campaign. 

The Soviet Government intends to im- 
port 13,000 technicians since the native 
schools fail to produce experts to meet the 
demands of the 5-year plan for 1931. Amer- 
icans, 2,800, will be sought and asked to 
take up work under Moscow in industrializ- 
ing the country. 

Edward JI. Edwards, former United 
States Senator and Governor of New Jer- 
sey, was found dead in his apartment in 
Jersey City, Jan. 26. 

Chauncey M. Depew, Jr., son of the late 
United States Senator, Chauncey M. De- 
pew, died at his home in New York Jan. 
26 after a brief illness. He was 53. 


Count Stephen Bethlen, the Hungarian 
Premier, signed at Vienna a treaty of 
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friendship and arbitration between Hun- 
gary and Austria Jan. 26, with Dr. Johann 
Schober, Vice Chancellor and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Austria. 

A new French Cabinet has been formed 
with Pierre Laval as Premier. It is com- 
posed of almost the same men as served 
with Andre Tardieu, who has taken the 
position of Minister of Agriculture, 

An incendiary fire swept Buenaventura, 
Colombia, Jan. 26 and destroyed buildings 
over an area of almost a square mile. The 
damage is estimated at $5,000,000. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Heights of Christian Devotion, by 
Doremus A. Hayes. The Abingdon Press. 
Price, $2.50. 

A study of the Lord’s Prayer, the fifth 
of a series by Professor Hayes, who shows 
himself to be a scribe instructed in the 
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Kingdom of God who has brought forth 
out of his treasures things new and old 
on the greatest of all prayers. It is rich 
and suggestive, and would furnish a new 
series, of sermons for any preacher and en- 
rich the mind of any reader. A. D. 


Preparing the Way for Paul, by Frederick 
M. Derwacter. Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1.75. : 


That Judaism was a missionary religion 
is not well recognized. The fact that “prose- 
lytes and God-fearers are mentioned in the 
New Testament and that Jewish writers 
tell of these converts show the vitality of ~ 
Judaism. Though many of them were de- 
spised, they brought wealth and grandeur 
to Jerusalem and were the material out of 
which much of the new religion of the 
Apostles was formed. The writer believes 
that most significant lessons may be learn-— 
ed from his findings and other sources for 
the guidance of missionary activity in 
age. . 


